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THROUGHOUT 
THE WAR 
AND 


INTO PEACE 


HROUGHOUT the War, 
Colt’s have maintained 


uninterruptedly a contin- 


uous supply and fixing service of 
Colt. Shingles on War Depart- 
ment, Air Ministry and other 
Government and essential buildings. Limited stocks are still available, and Church of England Senior 


School, Slough, Bucks. Roofs 
our Technical Department is at the service of all Architects. & Walls of Colt Shingles. 


Colt Shingles have proved themselves superior to every other roofing material 
in their remarkable resistance to blast, more than justifying our claims for the 
security of a Colt Shingle roof. 


In Peace, Colt Shingles will be specified more widely than ever for their beauty, 
long life, high insulation value and weather-proof qualities. 


Copies of our Shingle Handbook containing 110 photographs, and full technical 
information, price 6d. on request. Write to W. H. Colt, (London) Ltd., 


Specially chosen from No. | Grade XXXXX Shingles. ———< 


A 


i 
Surbiton, Surrey. 
i} 
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Raiders’ enemy .. . 


Only the toughest of tough coated materials will stand up to buffetings of 
wind and changing atmospheric conditions of altitudes at 3,000 or 4,000 feet. 
Production of such a material is not a matter of chance. Constant research 
and experiment were necessary in the development of the perfect fabric for 
the barrage balloons which protect our cities, convoys and factories. I.C.I. 
have made their contribution to this service. All their research facilities and 
long practical experience in the manufacture of “‘*Rexine” and rubberised cloths 
have been applied in producing some millions of yards of balloon fabric. The 
knowledge gained will be invaluable in post-war years in the pro- 
duction of even better Mural “Rexine” and Mural “Vynide” 
panelling cloths. Architects and interior decorators will be assured 
of the widest possible choice in attractive colours, grains and effects. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Would you expect 


a cup to bounce? 


OST people are surprised or 
indignant when a Plastics 
article fails to stand up to a heavy 

~ blow. Some plastics are brittle and not 

intended for such rough usage. If you 

really want an article that will bounce, 

the Plastics Industry will be able to 

supply it after the war. | 

Plastics can be endowed with a variety 


of properties to suit a vast number of | 
uses. As an example, Bakelite moulding | 
powder X 199 incorporating a fabric 


filler will produce mouldings possessing 


pounds and a cross breaking strength of 


14,000 lb. per square inch. Of course, | 


such material is not made into cups but has 
its special uses in industry where a high 
degree of mechanical strength is essential. 


| The Bakelite Laminated range includes 


materials so tough that in certain cir- 
cumstances they can be used with ad- 


vantage instead of steel, bronze and 


other metals. Choose the correct material 


| for the job and Plastics will not let you 
an impact strength as high as 1.5 foot | 


down. The technical staff of Bakelite 
Limited can give you invaluable help in 
this direction. 


TREFOIL 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


REGD. TRADE MARKS 


Pioneers in the Plastics World 


BAKELITE LIMITED, 18 


GROSVENOR 


GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Plywood is the constructional material of the 

future; the basis of a multitude of peace-time 
products. M.P.C. technicians have played a 
great partin the developmentofthis versatility. 

From the crude forest product it has evolved 

a new material of construction —‘Emcore’ 


Plywood — of light weight, great strength 

and durability ; of high impact resistance 

e e and relatively good insulating properties ; 
: a material proof against wet and rot, and 


mouldable, like a plastic, into an immense 
variety of structural forms. 


PRODUCT 
PLASTIC BONDED - METAL-FACED - ASBESTOS COMPOSITE 


AIRCRAFT & MARINE * PREFORMED PLYWOOD STRUCTURES 


METROPOLITAN PLYWOOD COMPANY LEONARD STREET LONDON: €.C.2 
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CONTRIBUTION TO MODERN ARCHIT 


THERMOTILE| 


Insulated. 4 
PROMENADE ROOFING 


PATENT Ne 402042 


The utility of the Thermotile roof cannot be matched by any other type; the solar insulation is of 
the highest standard—and today the ease with which a building can be kept at an even temperature is 
a major consideration ; initial costs are no higher than any other type of first class roof, and, if maintenance 
fs taken into consideration, the general costs are much lower than those of other types of roof. But 
the claims of Thermotile Promenade Roofing are carried past all stages of debate by the fact that this 
system has been used on many of our greatest buildings, proving the confidence of leading architects, 


D. ANDERSON & SON LTD-STRETFORD-. MANCHESTER 
AND AT LONDON BELFAST e BIRMINGHAM GLASGOW 


RED HAND 
ROOFING 


Sales of Roofing Felt, etc., are 
governed by the regulations 
imposed by the Director 
of Roofing, Ministry of 
Works. 


Builders: MULLEN & LUMSDEN LTD. 


Architect: C. LOVETT GILL, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


Ap. 


The trend to provide fitted cupboards 
either as complete units or as facings 
to recessed walls, offers no problems 
to Magnets straight line production. 
Timber comes to the machines for 
processing ; the members to the jigs for 
assembly ; the finished cupboards to 
store for despatch—all in a steady 
stream. 


WHITLEY STREET, BINGLEY, YORKS 
WEST THURROCK, GRAYS, ESSEX _ @ ANNE ROAD, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 


Stoneham and 
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The Architect’s interest in a house begins with the planning of the first 
blue-print. The Housewife’s begins when the removal contractor’s van draws 
up at the front gate. 


Sadia, thinking ahead, have produced an Electric Water Heater to satisfy 
the requirements both of the Architect whose calculations are in terms of pipe 
work, flues, ventilation, and constructional costs, and of the Housewife who 
thinks in terms of efficiency, economy and convenience. 


The SADIA TYPE U.D.B. (UNDER DRAINING BOARD) will work entirely 
alone and provides a complete hot water installation while occupying the smallest 
possible space. As efficient as it is compact, as cheap to run as it is easy to fit, the 
SADIA U.D.B. ensures a constant hot water supply in bathroom and kitchen and 
wherever else it may be required. When used in conjunction with a solid fuel hot 
water installation it ensures a constant hot 
water supply throughout the year and a 


cool house in the summer. 


Further particulars on request. 


Aidas Electric Limited, Sadia Works, Rowdell Road, Northolt, Middlesex. 


Phone: WAXIlow 1607. 


Scottish Agents: W. Brown & Co. (Engineers) Ltd., 89 Douglas Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF POST-WAR ROADS 


Plans. . theodolites .. 


poles. . 
and surveyor. 
unrolling over hill and plain... 
road engineering . . 


. blue-prints . . 


ride the aerial highways. . . 
more and yet more Sisalkraft. 


Yes, the technique of post-war roads will de- 
. dependent 
. dependent, 
For Sisalkraft will ensure 


mand concrete of a dense, hard set . . 
on moisture control in the mix . 
too, on Sisalkraft. 
even hydration... and as an 
underlay will retain moisture to 


\ 
\e 


( 
et 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 6949 (14 LINES) 


TELEGRAMS: 


. ranging 
. drainage levels—the tools of architect 
Broad white highways steadily 
brilliant feats of 
. Swiftly-moving cars . 
runways for yet more swiftly moving ‘planes to 
more concrete... 


SISAL 


SANKEY & SON; 


BRICKWORK ESTRAND LONDON 


circumvent honey-combing and exclude soil 
impurities. 

Sisalkraft is not an emulsion impregnated sheet 
of brown paper. It is an unusually strong ma- 
terial (practically untearable), a fusion of pure 
bitumen and two sheets of extra-tough Kraft 
paper reinforced with crossed Sisal fibres; that is 
why Sisalkraft is consistently used by Govern- 
ment Departments, Municipal Authorities, and 
Public Works Contractors . . . and why Sisalkraft 
Standard Grade for post-war use will play such 
an important part in future reconstruction plans. 

Write to-day (enclosing 1d. 
stamp) for full technical details. 


AFT 


TRADE MARK 


Ltp 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR BRITISH SISALKRAFT LTD 
ALDWYCH HOUSE ALDWYCH LONDON WC2 


1945 
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PLAN FOR 
CONTROLLED 
COMFORT 


T. SWITHUN'S SCHOOL WINCHESTER Schoolroom 


Just as Crittalis installed invisible embedded panel warmin 


inlet and extract mechanical ventilation and hot water 
equipment in the impressive new building of St. Swithun’s 


School, Winchester, so will they install ‘controlled comfort’ 


in many other important public buildings in post-war Britain. 


O 


Thermal Storage, Air Condition- 


anf 


¢, Thermostatic Contrei, St 


ies, Radiator Warming, 


her services undertaken incluze 


or Gas Fired Boilers, Electr 


pplies, Compressed Air Sup 
Du! rae 


Ps 
Warming, Cooking 


RICHARD CRITTALL 


ANDO COMPANY LIMITED. ALDWYCH HOUSE. LONDON. W.C.2. Phone: TEMple Bar 7777 


BIRMINGHAM : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. Central 2478 


LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Central 5832 


ie 
Architects : Mitchell & Bridgwater, A’A.R.1.B.A 
ing, 
Su 
5 
H.M. KING GEORGE VI Equipment 
| | | 
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CROMPTON 
VIR. CABLE 


a WILL NEVER LET YOU DOWN 


= CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED. ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMs!e Bar 5911 Tslegram: : Crompark, Estrand, Londen 
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SECO 


is a system of dry Unit Construction for 
HOUSES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and FACTORIES, 


which gives utmost speed of erection on the site. 


SECO is the system which 


has been most widely 

used during the past three 
years. It - based on a wall 
unit 7ft. 4jin. by 3ft. 2)in., of 
which 6,469,800 feet super have 

_ been made and erected into 283 
different designs of byildings on 


698 sites. 


“« Seco"’ and “‘ Uni-Seco"’ are the registered Trade Marks of Uni-Seco Structures Limited. 


UNI-SECO STRUCTURES LIMITED 


6 Woods Mews, Park Lane, London, W.1. : Mayfair 6661 


Stoncham & Kirk 
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BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND 


| 
| 


5-127 


CHARLES FRANCIS BRUSH (1849-1929) 
His outstanding work was in the field 
of light, a subject, akin to life itself, 


which still engages the seeker after 


scientific truth, and awaits final 


definition. In his great old age he 
was described as “A Pioneer of 
Light”. Could any epitaph be more 
honourable ? 


[His brilliant American scientist interested 

oii in the study of gravitation and 
molecular physics, but his great obsession was 
electricity. He lived through the progressive 
stages of candle light, lamp light and gas light, 
and then he contributed the electric arc lamp 
to the amenities of civilisation, bringing noon- 
day light at midnight to city squares, boulevards 
His include a 
dynamo, and he claimed the lead storage 
battery as one of his original conceptions. The 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., which 


and broadways. inventions 


bears his name, sprang directly from his 
activities, and has carried on the tradition of his 


pioneering through half a century of progress 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR , A.C. and D.C. 
MOTORS and GENERATORS , CONVERTORS, ELECTRIC TRUCKS, BUS and COACH BODIES 
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PORTCULLIS * DARTMOUTH" GAS FIRE 


technical ofy 
sof the 
Prati Colbran 
lime manufactare 14 
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St. Basil’s Church was erected by “ Ivan the Terrible ’’ about 300 years ago, 
over the grave of St. Basil. In all the colours of the spectrum, it is one of the 
most extraordinary buildings in the world. When it was finished, “ Ivan 
the Terrible ’’ found it so remarkable that he sent for the architect and asked 
him if he could repeat his design. “ Yes,’ said the architect. ‘“* That, by 
heaven, you shall never do,’’.cried Ivan and immediately ordered the 


architect’s head to be cut off! 
* * * * * 


Many famous British buildings are protected by BRIGGS 
ROOFING -~ in all instances our trained specialists co-operated 
closely in the construction of the roof. And, they will co-operate 
just as closely in the re-roofing of bomb-scoured Britain — using 
to advantage their war-time experience and research in the recon- 
struction of the peace. 


BRIGGS 


ROOFING 


WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LIMITED, DUNDEE. LONDON: 
VAUXHALL GROVE, S.W.8. ALSO AT GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, ABERDEEN, NORWICH, LEICESTER 


CALENDARS FOR 1945 


May we Tfreserve your 
1945 Calendar ? To 
comply with regulations 
id. stamp should aec- 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THe LATE KING GEORGE V 


BROMSGROVE GUILD IP 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORKERS 


BROMSGROVE 


“WORCESTERSHIRE 


| 


IS A GIGANTIC TASK WHICH CALLS FOR THE 
BEST ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & WORKPEOPLE 
GAZE’S ARE READY TO CO-OPERATE 


H. 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS. 


19-23 HIGH ST., KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
and WASHINGTON HOUSE, 42-41 CONDUIT ST., W.1 


Surbiton & Walton-on-Thames. 
orks: Kingston Hall Road, Kingston-on-Tharnes. 


ano RESTORATION 


GAZE & SONS LT. 


THAT IS THE QUESTION and when it comes to planning doors it is an 
important one—important because there 
are few things more precious than space 
when youare working in confined quarters. 
A door that’s hinged is a door that needs 
a lot of room; but with a sliding door it’s 
different. If it’s fitted with King Door 
Gear a touch of the hand takes it out of 
the way, gliding easily and quickly to 
nestle snugly against the wall, completely 
and unobstrusively out of the way. 


It is true to say that in post-war building 
every inch of space will be of the utmost 
Our OF THE = value; take advantage of every scrap of 
it—when you can, and how you can. This 
is where King Door Gear comes in—or to 
be more precise slides along. Doors that 


slide mean doorways that allow free 
passage all around them. 


For ante rooms, cloak rooms, garages, 
lifts, etc., and places where space is limited 
or traffic congestion is likely to occur, 
sliding doors are the perfect application. 


As specialists for over a quarter of a 
century we claim to satisfy the most 
exacting requirements for any type of 
sliding door gear. Write for fully illus- 
trated booklet. 


KING 
GEAR 


GEO.W. KING LTD HITCHIN: HERTS 
TELEPHONE HITCHIN 960(IOLINES) 
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Why did the Victorians, when they wanted a semi-obscure glass, 
produce a bad imitation of a hoar-frost? Glass is a beautiful 
substance : it looks best in simple and elegant pattern. At any 
rate, that’s what we think today—and that’s why a Chance product 
like the “* Reeded ” glass illustrated here is a straightforward design 
in simple vertical lines. 

Let’s leave the Victorian puzzle embedded in its frame . . . Chance 
Brothers will continue to produce patterned glasses for people who 
want well-designed things in their post-war homes—and plenty of 
light to see them by. 


CHANCE GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-Makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, 
Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, 
Optical Glass, Scientific & other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office : Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office : 10, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


EACH TYPE OF BENJAMIN 


REFLECTOR PROVIDES A PARTICULAR 


LIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


Each reflector is made for use with a parti- 
cular size and type of lamp and it provides a 
particular distribution of the light. Much 
thought has been given to compiling a suitable 
range, careful design and experiment produced 
the units, and constant laboratory check 
ensures that performance is maintained. 


These are some filament reflectors; in due 
course we shall have a range for fluorescent 
tubular lamps for all purposes. 


1 R.L.M.—for dispersiv 
lighting. 
2 HIGH BAY—for concen- 
trating lighting. 

3 PARABOLIC ANGLE— 
for side lighting. 

4 INTENSOLUX—for sup- 
plementary lighting. 


5 STOCK BIN—for storage 
racks. 


6 DUOFLUX—for outdoor 


areas. 


* Copies of the other sheets of this series will gladly be sent on request. 


Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.1I7 


Telephone : Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 


THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LIMITED 


— Telegrams : ‘‘ Benjalect, Southtot, London’”’ 


LIGHTING APPLICATION BY BENJAMIN ENGINEERS 
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Planning authorities will doubtless 


incorporate the most modern 
methods of heating in post-war 
buildings. 

They agree that whatever the 


method to be used, the mechanical 
firing of boilers burning solid fuel 
will bethe cheapest and most effective 
method of heat production. 


It follows then, that the Iron Fireman, 
the first and foremost Automatic Coal 
Stoker, will play an important part in 
the post-war heating of buildings 
and we invite your questions and 
enquiries. 


The Iron Fireman range of stokers 
includes some 40 models and sizes, 
covering industrial, civil, institutional, 
horticultural and domestic heating 
requirements. 


Iron Fireman 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 


TO H.M. THE KING 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LTD., BARKBY ROAD 
LEICESTER 


LONDON: 37 Pembroke Square, W.8. BIRMINGHAM (4) : 
12 Whittal St. GLASGOW : 103 Douglas St.,C.2. LEEDS (6): 
32 Headingley Lane. MANCHESTER (13): 184 Oxford Road. 


H-C- COPPER CORES 


MINERAL INSULANT 


\ SEAMLESS COPPER SHEATH 
7, 


Pyrotenax cables are 
entirely inorganic im 
substance and_ therefore 


inherently _ fire-resistant 


THEY NEED NO PROTECTION 
WHEN INSTALLED 


And they are so easy and economical to instal; any 
form of clip, saddle, or clamping device, widely spaced, 
serving to hold them in position. Moreover, once 
installed they call for no maintenance or renewal. For 
they are non-ageing and practically indestructible, being 
unaffected by extremes of climate, oil, water, conden- 
sation, rough usage or accidental overload. 


Pyrotenax cables conform to all recognised require- 
ments and are readily adaptable to all standard electrical 
fittings. Before leaving the factory they are tested to 
withstand many times their designed voltage. Further 
information on request. Queries on specific points 


particularly invited. 


Cannot bleed—ideal for rising mains. 


Pronounced PYRO-TEE-NAX 


TENAX 


MINERAL INSULATED - COPPER COVERED 


Lables 


Are giving safe and permanent service in 


Flats, Hotels, Picture Galleries, 
Cathedralsand Churches, Theatres, 
Skating Rinks, Turkish Baths, 
Electrical Generating Stations, 
Factories, Works, Mills, etc. 


PYROTENAX LTD., HEBBURN, CO. DURHAM 
Telephone : Hebburn 32244/5 
London Office : 7, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.I Tel.: ABBey 1645 


Supplied with single 
or multiple cores in a 
wide range of current 
ratings. 


7G.D.1 
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Concrete Making 
Revolutionised! 


by the use of 


CHEECOL 


(patented processes) 


x 


| 


BY adding ‘Cheeco!’ to cement mortar or concrete, 

under conditions which are patented, revolutionary 
results are obtained; better concrete is made and the 
method of making is very much simplified. 


\ THE OUTSTANDING 
\ PROCESSES ARE: 


® Making concrete roads, foundations, and floors by a grouting 
process which saves cement, time, labour, and permits the use 
of coarse reject stones. 


1, @® The manufacture of cellular lightweight concrete either in 
precast units or placed “ in-situ.” 


g 
" @® The manufacture of concrete prcducts by “ extrusion ” con- 
tinuously instead of by moulding or pressing. 
i ® Thin sections of concrete with high strength, density, and a 
: good finish can be made by simple pouring. 
: ® Crazing and efflorescence in Cast Stone and coloured cement 
minimised or prevented. 
@ Prevents condensation and minimises crazing in cement 
rendering. 
@ Lower water content and greater flowability given to ordinary 
) concrete, producing less voids and better placing around 
reinforcement with quick striking of shuttering or moulds. 
®@ Simplifies underwater concreting. 
| 
; Full details and particulars and prices will 
ne be given on application to :— 
CHEECOL PROCESSES 
M 40, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.| 
- Telephone : Whitehall 4109 
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CANTEEN IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND 


Architects: Richard Sheppard & 
J. Shufflebotham, 


AA.R.I.B.A. 
Assistant Hilton Wright, 
Architect: A.R.I.B.A. 


Contractors: Purdie, Lumsden & 
Company, Ltd. 


LABOUR & MATERIALS 
SAVED BY THE USE 


sa 
« . 
4 


TRUSCON FLOORS 
6, COLLINGHAM GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.5 'Phone: FRObisher 8141. 
Truscon Precast Units do not require 
false ceilings for this type of building; 
contain no inaccessible voids to harbour 
dust and vermin: are completely hygienic. 


An advertisement of THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEFL COMPANY LIMITED 
London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Glasgow, Cardiff, Taunton. @ 4-561 


Ad 


_ 
TRUSCO 
RECAS? 
= 
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ENERGY FOR THE NATION’S 


FACTORIES, WORKS PUBLIC SERVICES 


The last war taught this country the tremendous 
industrial and military importance of nation wide 
supply of electricity. In the quarter century that 
has elapsed electric transmission by C.M.A. Cables 
has increased by leaps and bounds and is daily 
sustaining the nation’s enormous production of 
munitions of war. 


Trode Mark 
Nos, 566, 585-6+7 


MEMBERS OF THE C.M.A. 


The Anchor Cable The India Rubber, 
Co. Ltd. 

graphWorksCo.Ltd. 
British Insulated | (The Silvertown Co.) 


Liverpool Electric 
Callender’s Cable & 
Construction Co. Cable Co. Ltd. 
L The London Electric 
Wire Co. and Smiths 
Ltd. 
: The Macintosh 
The Craigpark Elec- 
tric Cable Co. Ltd. Led. 
Crompton Parkinson Gale 
Ltd. (Derby Construction Co. 
field Cabl 
The Enfie able 
Pirelli-General 
Works Ltd. Cable Works Ltd. 
Edison Swan Cables (General Electric 
Ltd. Co. Ltd.) 
W. T. Glover & Co. St. Helens Cable & 
Ltd. Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Greengate & Irwell Siemens Brothers & 
Rubber Co. Ltd. 
W. T. Henley’s jectric Lamps an 
Telegraph Works Supplies Ltd.) 
Co. Ltd. Standard Telephone 
Johnson & Phillips & Cables Led. 
Led. Union Cable Co.Ltd. 


Connollys (Blackley) 
Led. 


Advi. of the Cable Makers’ Association, High Holborn House, 52-54 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Phone Holborn 7633 
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SUTTER 


Self-Service Counter installed 
in a_ well-known Stores 


Catering Equipment! Installations by 


*FRIARS) LTD. 


— ferity kitche, Pmene are 
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in Many Parts of the “ountry, 
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THE BRITISH STEELWORK ASSOCIATION, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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In common with every other periodical this JOURNAL 1s rationed to a small part of its peace- 


ttme needs of paper. 
pages. 


Thus a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of 
We regret that unless a reader is a subscriber we cannot guarantee that he will get 


a copy of the JOURNAL. Newsagents now cannot supply the JOURNAL except to a “‘firm 


DIARY 


FOR 


order.”” Subscription rates: by post in the 
U.K. or abroad, {1 15s. od. per annum. 
Single copies, gd.; post free, 11d. Special 
numbers are included in subscription ; single 
copies, 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. gd. _ Back 
numbers more than 12 months old (when avail- 
able), double price. Volumes can be bound 
complete with index, in cloth cases, for 155. 
each ; carriage 1s. extra. Goods advertised 
in the JOURNAL and made of raw materials 
now in short supply, are not necessarily avail- 
able for export. 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Titles of exhibitions, lectures and papers are printed in italics. In the case of 


papers and lectures the authors’ names come first. 


Sponsors are represented 


by their initials as given in the glossary of abbreviations on the front cover. 


BIRMINGHAM. When We Build Again. 
Exhibition. At George Dixon Grammar 
School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
TCPA). JAN. 15-21 
HESHUNT. When We Build Again. 
Exhibition. (Sponsor, TCPA). 
Fes. 28-Mar. 10 
CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. The _ English 
Town: Its Continuity and Development. 
(Sponsor, TCPA). JAN. 17-31 
LICHFIELD. The English Town: Its 
Continuity and Development. Exhibition. 
(Sponsor, TCPA). The Town and Country 
Planning Association is holding a Confer- 
ence on the last day of the Exhibition. 
Speaker, F. J. Osborn. Fes. 12-17 


LONDON. L. H. Keay. Post-War Hous- 

ing. At 66, Portland Place, W.1. (Sponsor, 
RIBA). This meeting, which was to be held 
on January 16, has been cancelled. Mr. 
Keay will read his Paper during the 
Session 1945-46. 


D. E. E. Gibson, City Architect, Coventry. 
Some Aspects of Prefabricated Housing. 
Illustrated by lantern slides and epidiascope. 
At Westminster Medical School Lecture 
Hall, opposite Post Office, Horseferry Road. 
(Sponsor, Association of Building Techni- 
cians, Westminster Branch). Admission: 
Non-members 1s., members 6d. Tickets 
from Westminster Branch Secretary, A.B.T., 
5, Ashley Place, S.W.1. 6.30 p.m. JAN. 16 

W. P. K. Findlay ,of the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory. Dry Rot in Buildings, 
Its Prevention and Cure. At the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. (Sponsor, RSI). 2.30 p.m. Jan. 17 
Applications of Electricity to Water 
Supply. Discussion. At the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2. (Sponsor, IEE). 5.30 
p.m. JAN. 22 
S. R. Raffety. Rural Water Supplies. At 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
(Sponsor, Institution of Civil Engineers). 
5.30 p.m. : JAN. 23 

TVA Documentary Film. At a joint meet- 
ing of the Town Planning Institute and the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. At the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. Jan. 25 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers Luncheon. At the Connaught 
Rooms. Chairman, J. G. Gray, the Presi- 
dent. Guest of honour, Ernest Bevin, M.P., 
Minister of Labour and National ee 

AN. 


(Sponsor, 


G. Pierce Clingan, City Building Surveyor, 
Liverpool. National Building Regulations. 
At the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. (Sponsor, Royal 
Society of Arts). 1.45 p.m. AN. 31 

H. M. Webb. = Reconstruction under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. At 
Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1. (Spon- 
sor, TPI). 6 p.m. Fes. 1 

Percy Smith, Master of. the Faculty of 
Royal Designers for Industry. Beauty in 
Sign Painting and Civic Lettering. At the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. (Sponsor, RSA). 1.45 
p.m. FEB. 7 

H. S. Goodhart-Rendel.. The Work of the 
late Sir Edwin Lutyens. At 66, Portland 
Place, W.1. (Sponsor, RIBA.) 6 p.m. 

Fes. 13 

Wing-Commander T. R. Cave-Browne-Cave. 
Camouflage for the Concealment of Civil 
Factories. (Francis Cobb Lecture). At the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. (Sponsor, RSA). 5.30 
p.m. Fes. 14 

F. N. Sparkes and A. F. Smith. The Con- 
crete Road; a Review of Present-day Know- 
ledge and Practice. At the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. (Sponsor, Institution 
of Civil Engineers). 5.30 p.m. Fes. 27 

Professor E. P. Stebbing. Erosion and 
Water Supplies. At the Royal Society of 
Arts, John Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
(Sponsor, RSA). 1.45 p.m. Fes. 28 
F. Longstreth Thompson. An Outline 
Plan for a Region. At Caxton Hall, Caxton 
Street, S.W.1. (Sponsor, TPI). 6 p.m. 

Mak. 1 

MALVERN. When We Build Again. 
Exhibition and Film. (Sponsor, TCPA, 

in collaboration with Messrs. Cadbury 
Bros.). The English Town: Its Continuity 
and Development. Exhibition. (Sponsor, 
TCPA). Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation Conference, Mar. 17. Mar. 10-19 
MIRFIELD, YORKS. The English Town: 
Its Continuity and Development. Exhi- 
bition. (Sponsor, TCPA). FEB. 25-Mar. 9 
SHEFFIELD. J. Noel Wood, General 
Manager and Engineer, Sheffield Corpora- 
tion Waterworks. Some Aspects of Water 
Supply. At the Council Chamber, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. (Sponsor, RSI). 10.30 a.m. 


Jan. 27 
STOCKTON. When We Build Again. 
Exhibition. 


At the Gas Showrooms, 
Stockton. (Sponsor, TCPA). Fes. 1-14 
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No. 2607. 


Bombed Buildings Abroad—II.. 
This Week’s Leading Article .. 
Astragal’s Notes and Topics 
Letters from Readers .. 

The Hub of the House 


Societies and Institutions | 


Though no feature in the JOURNAL 1s 
without value for someone, there are often 
good reasons why certain news calls for 
special emphasis. The JoURNAUL’S starring 
system is designed to give this emphasis, but 
without prejudice to the unstarred items 
which are often no less important. 


x means spare a second for this, it 
will probably be worth it. 


means important news, for reasons 
which may or may not be obvious. 


Any feature marked with more than two 
stars is very big building news indeed. 


A plan has been submitted to the 
Royal Fine Art Commission for 


RE-DESIGNING THE 
PRECINCTS OF THE 
TOWER OF LONDON. 


The scheme, presented by the Tower Hill 
Improvement Trust, involves important 
alterations to the City of London plan as 
at present proposed and the thoroughfares 
around the Town that now exist. Instead 
of the two roads now cutting through 
Tower Gardens, the Improvement Trust, 
according to The Star, proposes one main 
traffic highway, 100 ft. wide, including a 
20-ft. pavement, along Tower Street, past 
the Port of London Authority building and 
Trinity House on the north side of Trinity 
Square, and cutting across the Minories into 
Royal Mint Street. This would be part of 
the City’s proposed new road from Victoria 
Embankment to the East End. It would 
allow the Tower—declared by the Trust to 
be the finest historic monument in Europe 
—to be bounded on its north side by seven 
acres of gardens. The space would include 
the Church of All Hallows, the Scaffold 
Site, the Mercantile Marine Memorial, and 
remains of London Wall. Part of the gar- 
dens would be reserved for children. Out- 
side the entrance to the Tower there would 
be a car park to take thirty motor coaches, 
as it is believed that there will continue to 
be, after the war, large numbers of visitors 
to the Tower. The technical committee 
sponsoring the tentative plan include Sir 
Charles Bressey, Mr. B. W. Stuttle, borough 
engineer of Stepney, and Mr. B. H. Har- 
bour, of the LPTB. The plan will be sub- 
mitted to the City and the LCC. 
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Aluminium and Unit Construction 


OF 


(1) The house is so designed that it can 
be made up from a number of basic cells 
each forming one or two complete rooms. 
The minimum houce contains two such 
cells, one forming a bed-sitting-room, 
the other a kitchen, bathroom, and hall. 


(2) These cells are designed in unit 
dimensions so that they may be erected 
in the factory from a number of standard 
panels. The complete cell can be sent to 
the site, thus avoiding site work. It is 
enly necessary to construct foundations 
and to lay drains. 


(4) The panels are constructed from an 
extruded light alloy frame with a cover- 
ing of light alloy sheeting. Panels of the 
standard size with door and window 
openings are used for the walls and also 
for the roof and floor decks. As the com- 
plete cell is assembled in the factory, 
site jointing is avoided and complete 
control over the construction is 
attained. 


We can give you FAGTS about ALUMINIUM 


Write to Northern Aluminium and we will let you 
have a frank statement on what aluminium alloys 
will and what they won't do to help your particular 
problem of design and production. 


NORTHERN ALUMINIUM CO. LTD., sanauay, oxon Makers of NORAL products 


AE 


(3) The size of the cell enablesit to pro- } 
vide all the rooms normally needed ina 
small house and by adding to the basic | 
unit of two cells (the living-room with 
kitchen and bathroom) consideraole 


: 
LIVING-ROOM | 


IX. 


' . 
(BED-SITTING-RM IN MINIMUM PLANS) 
CUPBOARD (REMOVED IF STAIRS ADDED) 


vA 


variation in accommodation is possible. 
By varying the arrangement of the 


PANELS REMOVABLE TO ALLOW 
THE PNSERTION OF DOORS 
+ + 


panels, when building up the cells, the ~q 


following rooms can be formed :— 
(a) living-room (bo) kitchen and 
(c) large bedroom bathroom 


FRONT 


(d) two small bedrooms 
(e) medium bedroom with dressing-room ff 


SAY 


ROOM | || 


I 


BASIC CELLS 


GRID DIMENSION 2’ 9” SQUARE 
(INSIDE EXTERNAL WALLS 


(5) Flexibility to suit the requirements 
of orientation and access is obtained by 
varying the placing of the cells. Some 
are shown here, but further variations 
are possible. We illustrate two possible 
arrangements of the basic cells, to form 
minimum houses. These houses could be 
enlarged in a number of different ways 
to form bungalows or two-storey houses 
with two or three bedrooms. 


BASIC PLANS 


EXAMPLE 2 
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ARCHITECT’S Commonplace 


Book 


NATURE UNDER CONTROL. [From TVA: Democracy on the March by David E. Lilienthal, 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority (Penguin Books).| In the winter of 1942 torrents came raging 


down this valley’s two chief tributaries, in Tennessee and Virginia. 
this would have meant a severe flood. . . 


But in 1942 it was different. 


Before the river was controlled 
Orders went out from the 


TVA office of central control to every tributary dam. The message came flashing to the operator 
in the control room at Hiwassee Dam, deep in the mountains of North Carolina : ‘‘ Hold back all 


the water of the Hiwassee River. 


Keep it out of the Tennessee.” 


The operator pressed a button. 


Steel gates closed. The water of that tributary was held. To Cherokee Dam on the Holston went 


the message : 


“* Keep back the flow of the Holston.” 
trial danger spot at Chatanooga : “‘ Release water to make room for the waters from above.” 


To Chickamouga Dam just above the indus- 


Day 


by day till the crisis was over the men at their control instruments at each dam in the system received 


their orders. 
Tennessee was kept in hand. 


In the House of Commons, Sir 
Ralph Glyn asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he would 
consult with those responsible in 
order to CEASE COVERING 
HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
such as Nelson’s Column and the 
Marble Arch with poster hoard- 
ings so as to permit visitors to 


London to see these monuments. 
Sir John Anderson: While sympathizing 
with his purpose, which I trust may be 
obtainable before very long, I cannot accept 
his assumption. It is still of national im- 
portance that the need for war savings 
should receive the most effective possible 
publicity, and I hope the National Savings 
Committee will continue to make full use 
of the facilities that have been given for 
the purpose. Major Petherick: Would he 
cover the Albert Hall entirely with posters 
so that no visitor can see it? (Laughter.) 


The National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives will 
INSIST THAT SKILLED 
WORKERS DO THE 
TEMPORARY HOUSING. 


Mr. R. Coppock, general secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, speaking at Plymouth, said he 
could not see at the moment, in consequence 
of the failure of the Government to plan 
the nation’s housing programme, how it is 
possible within the next 12 or 18 months 
to direct their energies to the production of 
normal housing. Thousands of temporary 
houses must therefore be produced. Their 
erection is a skilled operation, and the 
Operatives’ federation will insist that skilled 
workers shall do the work, so that the best 
possible is done with substitute materials. 
The federation will do its utmost to pro- 
vide all the temporary accommodation pos- 
sible. 


The Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council is starting an 
immediate-DRIVE FOR 
APPRENTICES. 


The scheme, announced by the Ministry of 
Labour, and sponsored by the Building 
Apprenticeship and Training Council, is for 
five years’ training under skilled craftsmen 
from the age of 15, though boys of 14 can 


years later—Mr. 


enter as probationers. The wages are 
already fixed by the various district agree- 
ments, and are a percentage, increasing 
yearly, of the craftsmen’s rates. The 
Government is backing the plan, and has 
promised all the necessary building 
materials. Apprenticeship committees have 
been set up all over the country, and they 
will make arrangements with local building 
firms to organize the training work. The 
attention of all boys about to leave school 
and those who are attending, or are about 
to attend technical schools, is to be drawn 
to this opportunity. It is estimated that an 
annual entry of 25,000 lads, mostly in the 
13-16 age group, will be required for the 
various crafts. 


* 


American methods of producing 
houses here with British plans 
is MORE PROMISING 
THAN THE PROSPECT 
OF SHIPPING HOUSES, 
says Mr. fFacob Crane. 


Mr. Jacob Crane, deputy director of the 
United States National Housing Agency, has 
spent eight weeks studying British problems 
at the invitation of the Ministries of Health 
and Town Planning, and has had dis- 
cussions with 17 local authorities. Speaking 
in London he said: The experience we have 
had in making pre-fabricated houses would 
be useful to this country. And American 
methods for producing houses here with 
British plans is more promising than the 
prospect of shipping houses (see page 36). 


The cost of houses built im- 
mediately after the war ts likely 
to be HIGHER THAN 
THEIR VALUE a few 
Willink. 


Mr. Willink, Minister of Health, told the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute in 
London that the Government is relying for 
the most part on the houses built by local 
authorities in its plans for postwar housing. 
The great opportunity for private enter- 
prise will come when the cost of building, 
now at peak level, has been brought down 
in the course of the next few years. Unless 
our efforts.are to end in disaster, building 
prices must decline rapidly during the next 
few years until they are again in line with 
the cost of living. But the cost of houses 
built immediately after the war is likely to 
be higher than their value a _ few 
years later. 


The rate of water release from every tributary river was precisely controlled. The 


The Government, it is under- 
stood, has decided to accept the 
offer of APSLEY HOUSE, 
Hyde Park Corner, from 
the Duke of Wellington. 


It is probable that the house will be used as 
a museum, and that the Duke will retain the 
top floor. Long known as Number one, 
London, the house has been the London 


*~home of the family since the first Duke of 


Wellington bought it in 1820 out of £750,000 
presented to him after the defeat of 
Napoleon. It remains much as it was when 
built by Lord Apsley in 1784. There are 
between forty and fifty rooms, and candles 
are still used. © Many relics of the Iron 
Duke are preserved. Among them are three 
Valesquez pictures he brought to England 
after the Battle of ‘Vittoria, and it is re- 
puted more than one ton of gold ornaments 
given him by admirers. The shutters to the 
house are of bullet proof iron erected by 
the first Duke when he lost his popularity 
after a mob enraged by his opposition to 
a Bill smashed the windows in 


Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A.,; 
P.P.T.P.I., of Cardiff, has been 
APPOINTED A MEMBER OF 
THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL for Wales set up 


under the new Education Act. 
He is believed to be the only architect on 
the Advisory Councils, appointed by the 
Minister of Education, for England and 
Wales respectively. Mr. Lloyd is chairman 
of the Welsh School of Architecture Advi- 
sory Committee and a member of the Tech- 
nical College Committee of the City of 
Cardiff, being also one of the magistrates 
for that city. 


The chairman of the Bourne- 
mouth Beach Committee says that 
the PIERS CANNOT BE 
REBUILT FOR TEN YEARS. 


Bournemouth Borough Council has con- 
sented to the erection of a jetty between 
the two piers which, like most of the piers 
on the South and East coasts, have been 
made unusable by partial demolition. Ald. 
A. H. Little, chairman of the Beach Com- 
mittee, said that the piers cannot be rebuil: 
for 10 years because the materials will be 
wanted for other purposes. Other reports 
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Bombed 


The second photograph in this series shows another view 
of bombed Capua Cathedral, taken by a staff photo- 


grapher of the USA magazine Time. 


about South Coast piers, according to the 
Daily Telegraph, are: —Brighton—Whea a 
section in the .middle of the Palace and 
West piers was dynamited in 1941, leaving 
a 100-yd. wide gap, care was taken to avoid 
damaging the metal understructure. They 
could both be repaired within a few weeks. 
Sandown and Ventnor.—Provided it were 
possible to get highly specialized labour for 
pile-driving, repairs would not take many 
months. Shanklin. — Dilapidations far 
greater than at Sandown and Ventnor. 
Yarmouth, Ryde and Cowes.—Piers in oper- 
ation throughout war. Portsmouth.—Piers 
could be rebuilt in six to 10 months. 
Scheme in hand. Torquay.—Restoration to 
full use possible in a few weeks. 


| 


Buildings 


The body of the 


* 

Architectural assistants who desire 
to relinquish office appointments to 
take full time training in a school 
of architecture may compete for 
THE ARCHITECTS REGIS- 
TRATION COUNCIL’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Special attention is called to the fact that 
the Maintenance Scholarships in Architec- 
ture offered annually for award by the 
Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom are available for architec- 
tural assistants working in offices who are 


cathedral is Renaissance work, though founded in 856 a.D. 
Italian workmen are clearing the débris, from which a 
number. of valuable relics have been salvaged. 


desirous of relinquishing their office appoint- 
ments in order to secure the benefit of a 
full-time training in one of the Schools of 
Architecture whose examinations are recog- 
nized as a qualification for registration 
under the Architects’ Registration Act, 1931. 
The Maintenance Scholarships are awarded 
by the Council annually in June. They con- 
sist of a grant for the payment in whole or 
in part of the school fees and necessary sub- 
scriptions, instruments, books, etc., and, 
where necessary, a maintenance allowance 
not to exceed as a rule £100 a year. The 
scholarships are renewable from year to 
year until the student has finished his or her 
school training. They are available for 
students of British nationality who could 
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not otherwise afford such training, to enable 
them to attend architectural schools 
approved by the council. Scholarships will 
not be granted to studenis who will be less 
than 17 years of age on October 1 of the 
year in which the student makes applica- 
tion. Particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Board of Architectural Education, Archi- 
tects’ Registration Council of the United 
Kingdom, 68, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
Copies of previous examination papers may 
be obtained on the payment of 6d. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications 
for the next awards is February 1, 1945. 


* 


The Westminster Council welcome 
heartily the generous intention of 
the Duke, but this is A PIECE 
OF SUCH BAD PLANNING 
that they do not wish to take any 
responsibility for it—Sir Parker 
Morris, Town Clerk of Westminster. 
Sir Parker Morris was speaking at the 
Westminster City Hall at the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning inquiry into the 
refusal of the LCC to sanction a £90,000 
scheme for building houses to be let to 
working class people which the Duke of 
Westminster is prepared to carry out at his 
own capital expense. Mr. G. D. Squibb, 
representng the Duke of Westminster, said 
that the Duke, who owns a considerable 
amount of property in the city from which 
he took his title, felt that he, as a good 
landlord, ought to make some provision for 
housing members of the working classes who 
could not afford to buy their own houses. 
Flats are all very well, but it is not every- 
body who likes them. The Duke feels that 
he is performing a public duty by taking 
upon himself the burden of doing something 
to alleviate the shortage of small houses 
in the centre of London. If this form of 
development is carried out the Duke will 
be making a present to the community of 
money which would otherwise be paid by 


subsidy out of taxes or rates. The 
site fronted Ebury Street, Pimlico, the 
only suitable available site on_ the 


Grosvenor estate. It was proposed to build 
32 houses on an area of 1} acre, and they 
would be equipped on the best modern 
lines. They would be _ three-bedroom 
houses, with hot and cold water in the 
bedrooms, airing cupboards, and a shed for 
bicycles, in which activities such as joinery 
could be carried on. There would be a 
bathroom. The Duke felt the need of 
houses to let to the working classes so much 
that if any’ part of the site was required for 
a new road in the next 25 years he would. 
be prepared to give it up with the houses 
on it and ask in compensation no more 
than its site value for housing purposes. 
Mr. George Leslie Head, architect and sur- 
veyor, said that the houses gave the best 
accommodation he _ had seen. Mr. 
Kingsley P. Cannon, assistant solicitor, LCC, 
said that Westminster City Council’s objec- 
tion to the proposal was that it was in- 
appropriate in view of the immediate 
developments. Sir Parker Morris, Town 
Clerk of Westminster, said that the West- 
minster Council welcomed. heartily the 
generous intention of the Duke, but this 
was a piece of such bad planning that they 
did not wish to take ‘any responsibility 
for it. If the Duke cannot find on his 
estate a more suitable site for cottages it 
Should still be possible, if he would 
collaborate with the Citv Council or the 
County Council, to obtain another site in 
Westminster. The City Council will gladly 
be associated in any good scheme This 
site could be used temporarily for Portal 
houses or prefabricated houses. 
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HEALTH IN THE HOME 


HE Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction 
Tis perhaps unique among planners’ organizations. Instead 

of devising smooth, round schemes into which variable 
personal coefficients are invited to squeeze their irregular 
shapes, the APRR begins with two unorthodox assumptions— 
that individuals exist, and that local requirements differ. 
Their report on hygiene in relation to housing, published in 
this issue, does not invite the comment that the camel-driver 
has a plan and the camel also has a plan. No effort is made 
to sponsor some proprietary brand of human happiness ; but 
the report ably sums up common experience in a practical 
and objective way and indicates available resources and 
methods in the war against dirt. 
Dirt and how to deal with it were among the earliest pre- 
occupations of civilization and religion. In its architectural 
aspects hygiene may appear, at first sight, less interesting than 
the spectacular historical tableaux presented by the pyramids, 
the Gothic cathedrals, the Taj Mahal. But the history of the 
bath, the privy, the dust-bin and the sewer is the intimate 
history of civilized man—and no dull story, as Mr. Reynolds 
showed in his book, Cleanliness and Godliness. 
The needs discussed in this APRR report are those which 
occupied the minds of Chalcolithic builders in Mohenjo-Daro 
(nearly 5,000 years ago) and of the magician who devised the 
flushed water-closet in the Palace of Minos. Neglect of these 
needs did more than all the internal wars of the Greeks to 
undermine their civilization. Rome built her greatness on 
health and cleanliness ; and the neglect of archaic experience 
in the Middle Ages left Europe a prey to plague and pestilence. 
The problems of today are vastly magnified by industrial 
development, but our assets have grown with our liabilities. 
The key, however, lies with specialized knowledge and the 
use that it makes of our greater experience and improved 
technical equipment. Where knowledge becomes specialized, 
planning becomes, sooner or later, inevitable ; and emphasis 
then shifts to the questions of means, direction, control and 
object. 
The APRR is concerned with certain detailed considerations 
of principles which no one would dispute in theory, though 
practice has neglected them in millions of homes. A critical 
study of this report might therefore be a useful beginning ; 
and on one point, especially, practical steps should be taken. 
It is maintained in this report that there is still insufficient 
co-ordination between the architect and the housewife. If so, it is an 
example of the specialist failing to relate the experience of 
his ultimate client to the technical equipment at his disposal, 
and the assets of modern civilization are being dissipated by 
specialization instead of being better exploited. 
Tudor England was not notably hygienic. But one has the 
feeling that the Tudor craftsmen worked under the eye of his 
wife, who knew the needs of a house, according to her own 
standards. Be that as it may, a realistic approach demands 
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that “ the hand that rocks the cradle has a finger in the pie ”»— 


a recipe for hygiene which must, of course, be considered in 


a strictly metaphorical sense. 


The Architects’ Journal 
War Address: 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
Telephone: Vigilant 0087-9 
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LIBERAL OUTLOOK 

In the arguments which followed the 
recently published Fleming Report on 
the Public Schools, many people 
seemed to think that these institutions 
were still run on strictly Arnold lines. 
But those who have during the last few 
years visited any of these schools will 
have noticed how sharply they have 
been affected by the outlook of 
advanced educationalists. What with 
puppets and hydroponics, visits to 
Sadlers Wells and pictures from 
CEMA, life in the Shell to-day is very 
different from the time when the exit 
of a form-master was the signal for a 
shower of stones. 


x 


It is only a few years since an old 
Etonian recalled how three friends of 
his called to see their tutor, and found 
the study deserted, but a glass of milk 
and a biscuit on a plate awaited the 
absent pedagogue’s return. Action 
was immediate, almost automatic. One 
boy drank the milk, another ate the 
biscuit, the third broke the plate. How 
different from, and out of key with, the 
contemporary relationships of master 
and boy, in which the pupil treats his 
instructor as an equal, and to the 
features of even the sternest master is 
fixed what Harold Nicholson has called 


“the ingratiating smile of Montessori 
Motherhood.” 


* 


Whether all this is a good thing has 
not yet been fully argued. There are 
many experts who hold that to make 
a subject too fascinating is not the part 
of a teacher. The interesting, they say, 
is always uninstructive—or, as Alain 
put it, “Il faut apprendre s’ennuyer 
d’abord.” 


* 


This advener is certainly not the 
motto of the University of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee Division), judging by its 
recent bulletin. The programme it 
offers is full of interest and variety. 
Here you can learn Polish or Plastics, 
Aviation or Arithnopology, Real 
Estate or Bunnies’ English, Speech or 
Sociology, Industrial Psychology or 
Sand Control. There is a_ special 
course, too, called Liberal Education, 
which includes the Essentials of Home 
Building (“to minimize possible mis- 
understandings due to the misinterpre- 
tation between owner and contractors 
of the plans, specifications, and con- 
tracts”), Colonial and Early American 
Architecture,’ Mental Hygiene (“the 
nature of personality deviations ’’), the 
New Testament and the Synoptic 
Gospels, Philosophy and the Social 
Order, and the Religious Poetry of 
Israel, Commercial Art, Appreciation 
of Music and Tone-Colour, and 
Sketching. (“ Because of the nature of 
this last course, no visitors will be 
admitted except by permission of the 
instructor.”’) 


Evidently Mr. Appey Merrill, the in- 
structor (part-time) in Liberal Educa- 
tion, must be a very busy man, and 
so, too, must be his students. Picture, 
if you can, Mr. Milton P. Brooks, a 
middle-aged graduate of the course, 
spending a literal evening in his 
Colonial style residence outside Mil- 
waukee, Owing to a misinterpretation 
of the plans—Milton missed the first 
two lectures—the room is a little un- 
comfortable, but he realizes that this 
was due to a personality deviation on 
the part of the builder, who had not, 


unfortunately, attended the lectures on 
Mental Hygiene, 
* 


The walls of the room, in which Mil- 
ton sits listlessly turning over the pages 
of the Synoptic Gospels, are hung 
with sketches which indicate only too 
clearly why no visitors were permitted 
during their execution, and a practical 
demonstration of Tone-Colour comes 
thudding and squeaking over the radio. 
Opposite him sits Mrs. Brooks, a 
woman who loves nice things and fre- 
quently admits to it as though to 
some strange foible. She is ploughing 
through the Book of the Month and 
brooding over the social order in Mil- 
waukee. The Lansoms next door, she 
thinks, as her eyes travel unseeing over 
Walter Lippman’s prophecies, are 
making quite a place out of that little 
shack. But that, of course, is no reason 
why Mrs. Lansom should think she be- 
longed to the same cultural group. 
Why, she’d probably never heard of 
Mr. Merrill. Absently she turns the 
page. 

* 

Upstairs Junior has fallen asleep over 
his Talmud for the Tots, and in a 
brilliantly lit hall, not a thousand miles 
away, Mrs. Lansom is sharpening her 
pencil as Mr. Merrill mounts the plat- 
form. It’s the start of the second 
semester and Liberalism is on _ the 
march in Milwaukee, 


A MOOT POINT 

My legal friends tell me that they have 
found what at the moment appears to 
them to be an insoluble problem. It 
is, very shortly, what happens where 
two individuals hold a joint tenancy in 
land and both are killed simul- 
taneously? Apparently, if land is held 
by two people on a joint tenancy, the 
survivor takes the whole interest in 
the land on the death of one. But what 
if there is no survivor, using that term 
in its exact sense? 

* 

The point seems to have arisen 
because the Court of Appeal has 
recently decided that people can be 
killed simultaneously, a fact that the 
lawyers, with their happy traditional 
belief that time was infinitely divisible. 
had never previously thought to be a 
likely event. But the Court of Appeal 
said that where evidence showed that 
members of a family had all been in a 
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basement when a bomb burst in that 
same basement, the Court would not 
assume that any one survived the 
other. 


There is the problem. If both joint 
tenants die simultaneously there is no 
survivor to take the lot. What happens 
to the estate? Does it go back to the 
Crown, as happens when a man dies 
without a will and without heirs? If 
not, who does get it? Can the next-of- 
kin of the two joint tenants put their 
heads together and split it up? 


* 


I am not claiming that the point is of 
fundamental interest, but to me it has 
all the fascination of a question of 
medieval sophistry, such as how 
many angels can be accommodated on 
the point of a pin. Except that when 
a V-bomb goes off, one feels that the 
simultaneous death of two joint 
tenants is. rather more likely than a 
meeting of seraphim. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS BY NBR? 
Here is a suggestion about that hardy 


institution, the picture postcard. These: 


oblong pieces of thin cardboard, of 
which one side bears a photographic 
view, coloured soot or cocoa, are a 
genuine part of the convention of holi- 
day-making. But the idea needs spruc- 
ing up. 


Many a time before the war, one 
twirled the wobbley rack on _ the 
counter of some small town or village 
store, in the vain hope that somewhere 
was just one card that did justice to 
the place. The local views were there 
of course, the nearby falls; river and 
mountain portrayed with a certain 
amount of retouching, a happy, golden 
valley or two, a church so taken that 
it looked just a church, and some olde 
houses part of which went long ago 
when the district brand of chain 
chemists opened a branch. The real 
body of the place, all that gives person- 
ality to it, the architectural dialect 
which sometimes speaks with such re- 
freshing brilliance, was either not there, 
or so lost by uninspired photography 
that you began to doubt your own 
judgment until faith was restored by 

seeing the original once more. 
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This little problem has a definite 
answer, and it lies in the National 
Buildings Record. Anyone who saw 
its exhibition at the National Gallery 
in June-July of last year or the repro- 
ductions in the Journal, cannot fail to 
have been impressed by what intelli- 
gent photography can do to reveal the 
character of a building, street or place. 


* 


Could not these photographs, after 
careful selection, be reproduced in 
postcard form by the NBR with a 
Government grant for printing costs? 
The distribution and sale could be 
made by the GPO at their post offices 
throughout the country, the local 
offices showing the local cards. Alter- 
natively, private publishing firms and 
retailers could print and distribute 
them. The NBR would hold the 
copyright for which no charge would 
be made, on the understanding that 
private enterprise guaranteed a 
minimum circulation, and the cards 
were sold at a standard price ftxed by 
the Government. Sizes should be laid 
down, and also the finish and titling. 
And why not a better proportioned 
card (say about 4 in. x 6 in.), while we 
are about it, ready franked for 


posting? 


BEACHCOMBER’S CORNER 


The disappearance of the Suet house 

is due to an unfortunate misunder- 
standing. The Postfabrication Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Ways and 
Means, acting in concert with the Re- 
gional Commission and the Develop- 
ment Board, omitted to get a receipt 
in quadruplicate for the blue prints of 
a standard sink attachment from the 
Sink Committee of the Ministry of Fit- 
tings, who had applied, through the 
Roofing Committee, to the Sub-Re- 
gional Officer, to have the receipts 
forwarded by the Planning Officer of 
the Ministry of Technical Potentiali- 
ties, to the Area Supervisor of the 
Board of Inspection, acting with the 
Correlation of Facilities Board. The 
whole matter is to be reviewed by the 
Domiciliary Department of the Minis- 
try of Integration and Practical Appli- 
cation, after discussions with the Board 
of Tendencies, who have their regional 
representatives on the Committee of 
Action.—{Beachcomber in the Daily 
Express.) 


ASTRAGAL 


Alexander Block 

Unsuccessful 

Sussex 

C. D. Lamb 

R. V. Boughton, 
Charles Read 


London’s Housing Needs 


Sirnx—Your issue containing F. J. 

Osborn’s attack on my recent article on 
London’s Housing Needs has only just 
reached me. 

1 also am a humble admirer of the Aber- 
crombie-Forshaw Plan. My criticism is 
confined to its housing aspect, namely to its 
failure to estimate the composition of 
London’s future population. 

Planners ought to know the number and 
kind of people expected to live in the dwell- 
ings they plan to build. This is so obvious 
as to sound almost “ Pickwickian,” if it were 
not for the fact that we know so singularly 
little about it. The late J. A. Spender hit the 
nail on the head in saying: ‘planning is 
limited by ignorance.” To reduce ignor- 
ance in this field is the task of demography, 
the science of population. Maybe the task 
is “painstaking,” but indispensable it 
certainly is. To estimate the needs of the 
immediate future those who prepare housing 
plans must foresee the number and composi- 
tion of households to come, and such fore- 
casts must be based not on “all-too-fam- 
iliar” generalizations, but on precise and 
detailed study of local conditions on the 
lines described, for instance, in Mrs. 
Marianne Walter’s letter. 


a 
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The claim of the TCPA that “at least 

per cent.” of London’s “ families ” 
should be provided with houses and 
gardens, has no justification in population 
facts. I said this in my article assuming 
that this type of accommodation is 
primarily required for families with 
children. But this assumption is only 
commonsense; it has nothing to do with 
demography. Suppose we accept Mr. 
Osborn’s criterion: the “general will” 
voiced through a sample enquiry. Even 
if hundred per cent. of the “ voting” 
families preferred houses with gardens, we 
still would have to find out before we start 
building, what these families are, in order to 
suit the houses to the particular families. 
It is here that demography comes in. 
Demography does not choose the types of 
buildings, but supplies the necessary data 
to enable planners to design dwellings, in 
houses or in flats, to suit the needs of the 
people. 

Whether I succeeded in presenting the 
case is, of course, for others to judge, but 
whatever the value of my contribution may 
be, we should expect the Chairman of the 
Executive of the TCPA not to ridicule the 
demographic method, but to grasp and 
appreciate its value as the -only scientific 
method of estimating housing needs. The 
TCPA has done much to ascertain what 
people like or dislike. This may be all to 
the good, but it is time to start with the 
more responsible task of finding out what 
the people réally need. As a national 
forum of expert planning opinion the true 
function of the TCPA should be, I submit, 
enlightenment and guidance rather than 
registry of wishes and votes. 


Welwyn Garden City ALEXANDER BLOCK 


The TPI Examination 


Sir,—The opportunity given by the 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for the expression of 
frank opinion in the matter of the 1944 TPI 
examination is most creditable, and is much 
appreciated by both successful and unsuc- 
cessful candidates. 

As an unsuccessful candidate considering 
the question of sitting again, I would wel- 
come a statement by the Board on the fol- 
lowing points. 


{1) Would the 1945 TPI examination be 
held in London if those bombing conditions 
prevailed? 


(2) Will the Institute consider the publica- 
tion of the relative percentage of passes for 
1943 and 1944? 


(3) Did the Board lower the standard of 
marking for the examination in view of con- 
ditions? 

(4) If the standard was maintained, did the 
Board consider a more general method of 
relegation than usually applied? 


For an Institute which preaches the doc- 
trine of humanized planning, it is the 
general opinion that in the matter it has 
failed to humanize its own conduct of 
affairs. 

UNSUCCESSFUL 


Sir,—Astragal’s note is a simple and mov- 
ing story of one of the candidates, who 
failed to reach the required standard, and I 
am sure that there are many who will sym- 
pathize with the writer. 
well-known radio feature—‘I too have a 
memory ”.. . of a week of warning bells, 
sirens and doodle-bugs; of that examination 
hall with its vast expanse of glass; of the 
popping up and down between writing desks 
when the danger seemed near; of the secret 
admiration for Mr. Potter sitting at the table 
at the head of the room, and like most of us 
preparing to get down and get under, when 


To quote a very’ 


he might have been far more comfortable at 
the back of the hall; of the near misses we 
“enjoyed” on the way to and from the 
Examination buildings, and best of all, that 
visit on Wednesday when some of us thought 
that Jerry had a grudge against all budding 
town planners. Happy days! My writing 
was never very good, but I am quite sure 
that the examiners could see at a glance 
when the danger was imminent. I know it 
took a few minutes and perhaps a few lines 
to get back to legibility. I felt genuinely 
sorry for those who were experiencing this 
sort of thing for the first time because very 
few of us can behave as normal human 
beings under such conditions. To those 
who were successful I offer my congratula- 
tions. May I add my plea to that of the 
correspondent for the Board to put us out 
of our misery and tell us where we failed? 
It may not be the practice of the Joint Board 
to disclose this information, but on_ this 
occasion there would be some justification. 
SUSSEX 


Double Glazing 


Sir,—Astragal’s note 
expresses a common misconception which 
seems to need correction. He thinks it 
strange that in none of the experimental 
houses yet built has ““a window with air- 
tight, vacuum-filled space between double 
glazing been triéd out.” In point of fact, 
it would be strange if such a window had 
been tried out for the following reasons:— 


(a) A vacuum between the glasses is not 
needed for good insulating effect; in fact, 
whether there is some degree of vacuum or 
not makes little or no practical difference. 
What provides the insulation is the bringing 
to rest of the air in the space, and this does 
not even require that the space shall be 
hermetically air-tight. 

{b) The object of sealing the space 
hermetically is the permanent exclusion of 
moisture by the prevention of interchange 
of air with the external atmosphere during 
variations of atmospheric conditions. Many 
and great efforts to produce a durable 
hermetically sealed double-glazed unit 
have been made in recent years, especially 
in America; but as yet none has been pro- 
duced at a cost low enough for ordinary 
domestic glazing. 

(c) A pane of 26 oz. window glass of fair 
size (say 20 in. by 40 in.), which is strong 
enough to withstand the buffeting of a 
100 miles-an-hour gale, cannot safely 
support a permanent pressure-difference of 
more than about one-fifth of one pound 
per square inch. This is only about one 
seventy-fifth of a complete vacuum. So 
Astragal’s vacuum-filled space,” quite 
apart from its paradoxical terminology, is 
a sheer physical impossibility. So great is 
the effect of even very small pressures on 
areas as large in relation to thickness as 
window-panes, that it is often necessary 
before attempting to apply a sealed double- 
glazed unit to calculate carefully the 
pressure-differences against the pressure 
relieving effect of the elasticity of the glass 
to ensure that the glass will not be broken 
as a result of ordinary atmospheric varia- 
tions of pressure and temperature. 

The sealed air-tight double-glazing unit is 
not vet a practical possibility for ordinary 
windows; nevertheless, as Astragal rightly 
emphasizes, the advantages of double-glazing 
entitle it to serious consideration in post- 
war housing. Fuel-saving comfort, clear 
vision at all times, and better daylighting 
by the use of larger window areas without 
disadvantage are its great virtues. The 
problem is one for the window manu- 
facturers—the problem of carrying two 
glasses instead of one in each window frame 
whether fixed or opening. This must be 


on double-glazing © 


done so that for all the ordinary purposes 
of opening and closing, cleaning and so 
forth, the window 1s equivalent to a single 
one; yet it must be possible easily to clean 
between the glasses when this is necessary, 
which should be quite infrequently if the 
window is rightly designed and constructed. 
In mass-produced articles such as standard 
windows this is a manufacturing problem 
of the first magnitude not solved in a day, 
not put into effect, perhaps in a year. All 
the more reason then for its earnest con- 
sideration now. And let due attention be 
given to Astragal’s note about proper joints 
and draught checks. The value of double- 
glazing will be lost unless windows really 
do exclude draughts. 


St. Helens 


Cc. D. LAMB 
(PILKINGTON BROS., LTD.) 


Building Jigsaw 


S1r,—Major G. B. J. Athoe, Secretary, In- 
corporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, has, by his letter, rendered a 
service to the building professions and in- 
dustries which is particularly welcome at 
the present time. His views leave but little 
doubt that they coincide with those very 
many who belong to the great and honour- 
able business which comes under the head- 
ing of building, which will without any 
doubt step up from its pre-war third indus- 
trial position to the premier for a decade 
or so after the war. 

The views of practically every building 
man—whether he be craftsman or profes- 
sional—are that those not fully trained in 
building should not meddle-in or have 
any voice in subjects they know nothing 
about; they are bound to be tripped up and 
cause muddle. 

The only possible exception to this rule is 
that the highest officers of State, and M.P.s, 
who act as the guardians and spokesmen 
for so many people and interests, may per- 
form services of value. But it is certainly 
not in the national interests for any per- 
son connected with a local authority, who 
is not a building man, to endeavour to con- 
trol the destinies of thousands of house and 
property owners when there are competent 
men who belong to, and could be nomin- 
ated by, the following Institutes, etc.: the 
Royal Instifute of British Architects, the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, the Chartered Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, the Institution of Structural Engi- 
neers, the Institute of Builders, the Town 
and Country Planning Association, the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, the Association of Building Tech- 
nicians, and, what are equally important, 
as they represent the vast operative in- 
terests, the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, and the various unions. 
These plain facts regarding the powerful 
interests of building should impress those 
who endeavour to control it without know- 
ledge of its vast subjects that they are really 
a menace to the community. 


London R. V. BOUGHTON 


Garages 


Sir,—In the published plans of suggested 
layouts for the temporary factory-made 
house provision does not appear to have 
been made for garage accommodation. 
As—during the ten years’ life of the house 
—many of the occupiers are likely to 
acquire cars, it is surely advisable to re- 
serve a conveniently situated site in every 
scheme for this purpose. 


Chorley Wood CHARLES READ 
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On August 27, 1942 the Fournal published a report called “‘ The Hub of the House”’ 


produced by the ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL RE- 


CONSTRUCTION and submitted as evidence to the Ministry of Health Central 
Housing Committee's Sub-Committee on the Design of Dwellings under the chairman- 


ship of Lord Dudley. 


That report dealt with the planning and equipment of the 


kitchen. The APRR has now produced a second report under the same general title dealing 


with the planning and equipment for hygiene in the house. 


The report is here repro- 


duced in full and falls into three sections—1. Personal Hygiene covering bathrooms 
and waterclosets ; 2. Household Cleaning covering general design for cleanliness, 
cleaning cupboards and equipment, refuse storage and removal; 3. Laundry work 
covering methods of home washing and its requirements. 


THE HUB OF THE HOUSE 


PREFACE 


Housewife and Architect 


The following points have been 
noted:— (a) There is still insufficient 
co-ordination between the architect and 
the housewife. (b) Requirements vary 
from one housewife to another. (c) 
Changes in methods of living (e.g., 
British Restaurants, communal laun- 
dries, etc.) directly influence domestic 
habits and requirements. (d) Family 
incomes are often insufficient to meet 
the capital and running costs of the 
equipment required by the housewife. 
(e) The social and domestic or working 
aspects must be balanced in order that 
one may not overload the other. 
(f) Present by-laws are unnecessarily 
restrictive (e.g., the two-pipe system 
for drainage; cold water cistern in 
roof, etc.). 

It is hoped, however, that:—(a) The 
Association’s work on the Hub of the 
House is a contribution to better under- 
standing between housewife and archi- 
tect. (b) The housewife’s real needs 
can be ascertained by surveys of do- 
mestic habits. (c) The mass production 
of well-designed equipment will go far 
to bridge the gap between family need 
and family income. (d) The work of 
the Study Committees of the Direc- 
torate of Post-War Building of the 
Ministry of Works, will result in by-law 
revision. 


Family Requirements 


The real requirements of any family 
as regards size, location and equipment 
of service rooms in a house depend 
upon :—{i) The size, ages and occupa- 
tion of the family. . (ii) The family 
income. (iii) The standard set by the 
housewife. 


General Assumptions 


These are:—(i) Personal Hygiene.— 
A bath, lavatory basin and a W.C. 
represent minimum requirements. (ii) 
Household Cleaning.—Sufficient space 
and equipment to maintain a fair 
standard of cleanliness. (iii) Laundry 
Work.—Income and custom influence 
so directly both what is washed and 
how to wash that individual study 
is necessary before determining the 
location and type of equipment required 
for the laundry work of any family. 


PERSONAL 
HYGIENE 


Location and Space 
Requirements 


Bathroom.—Location: The most 
convenient place is adjoining the bed- 
rooms and in a storeyed house this 
would mean upstairs. Downstairs may 
be more convenient where there are 
farmworkers, or old people, or invalids 
who sleep on the ground floor. In low 
cost housing the total area of bedrooms 
on the first floor may exceed that of the 
living room, kitchen and entrance hall 
on the ground floor, and the addition 
of a bathroom upstairs may lead to an 
increase of 10 per cent. in the building 
costs. The economy of a downstairs 
bathroom may outbalance the conveni- 
ence of one near to the bedrooms. 
Size: There should be sufficient space 
for such fittings as are required and 
adequate space to move in and to 
keep the place clean. 


W.C. and Wash-hand Basin.—Loca- 
tion: If the family is small, a W.C. 
in the bathroom may be adequate, 
but for all families of four or more a 
separate one is essential. If the family 
is of a size composition which demands 
a first and ground floor W.C., then the 


ground floor one is best placed near an 
entrance door. Size: There should 
always be sufficient space for a wash- 
hand basin together with the W.C. 


Fittings 


Bath.—Design :. The full length 
(5 ft. 6 in. overall) tub is the most 
usual pattern in this country. Two 
other types, the shower and the chair 
bath have advantages in certain cir- 
cumstances. Both take up less space 
and require less water (important 
features in the small house, or where 
hot water is limited); both have less 
surface to clean. The shower is not 
suitable for young children, but un- 
doubtedly has a place in hostels for 
young people, or in small one-room 
flats. For a family of mixed ages, the 
full length bath is best. The chair 
bath is liked by elderly persons, who 
may have difficulty in using the full 
length tub. It is preferable to an 
abbreviated full length which, for 
economy in space and cost, is too short 
and too narrow to use in comfort. 
Whatever type of bath be used, the 
base of the bath should be at floor 
level or slightly higher. A bath sunk 
to floor level is dangerous to young 
children and old people often have 
difficulty in getting out of it. Position : 
For cleaning, the bath is best placed 
with both sides free. This arrangement, 
however, requires additional space in 
the bathroom and the enclosure of 
three sides of the bath. Dust traps 
around or under the bath must be 
avoided, the bath either being suffi- 
ciently high from the ground or com- 
pletely enclosed. The bath should not 
be placed directly below the window. 


The 
the bathroom 


Wash-hand Basin.— Design : 
wash-hand basin in 


should be large enough to be used for 
some laundry purposes (24 in. by 18 in.), 
but that in the separate W.C. should be 
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smaller. Wash-hand basins should be 
fixed on brackets incorporating towel 
rails, since the pedestal type involves 
extra cleaning for the housewife. 


Water Closet.—Design: The low 
seated water closet is recommended for 
its convenience of inspection and main- 
tenance, although it occupies more 
space. The corbel type, in which the 
pan is clear of the floor, is a satisfactory 
pattern, but the wall supporting it must 
be structurally strong enough to carry 
its weight. The overall height of the 
pan from the floor should not exceed 
14 in. The medical profession recom- 
mends that the seat should slope | in. 
from front to back and also states that 
the height most commonly in use is 
unsuitable for physiological reasons; 
the lower pattern is also better for 
children. If the W.C. is in the bath- 
room it should have a lid. Position : 
The W.C. should not be directly under 
the window. 


Additionaf Bathroom Equipment.— 
Taps: To be placed sufficiently far 
forward to prevent the enamel surface 
of the bath from becoming damaged. 
It should be possible to fill a vessel by 
standing it directly on the floor of the 
bath, and not holding it against the side. 
Any drips from the taps should fall 
direct on to a plate of suitable material, 
possibly combined with the water outlet. 
The swivel-mixer tap is the most useful 
and convenient type for both basin and 
bath. Towel Rails : To be sufficient to 
hold the towels for all the household: 
at least one rail should be _ heated. 
Soap Dish: To be built in and contain 
sufficient space for sponges. Soiled 
Linen: A_ ventilated cupboard for 
soiled linen should be included if not 
already provided elsewhere in the 
house. Toilet Accessories: A cup- 
board should be provided for toilet 
accessories, including hot water bottles. 
This could be included with a Medi- 
cine Cabinet. Mirror: To be placed 
in a good light. Shelf: For tooth 
brushes and tumblers. Pegs: For 
hanging clothes. Laundry Accessories : 
If laundry is done in the bathroom, cup- 
board space is necessary for laundry 
accessories: possibly combined with 
Cupboard for toilet accessories. Chair 
or Stool. 


Notes.—(a) Owing to the damp 
atmosphere of a bathroom the heated 
linen cupboard should be placed else- 
where. A convenient position is on 
the first-floor landing. (6b) Where the 
water-heater is not of a type suitable for 
building into the wall, it is essential thac 
there should be easy access to wall 
and/or floor surfaces behind and 
beneath it for cleaning away grease and 
dirt. (c) If laundry work is to be done 
in the bathroom the drain pipes must 
be suitable to carry away fluff, grease, 
etc., from laundered garments. 


Space Requirements 


In addition to a reproduction of 
Time Saver Standards from the 
American Architect, the drawings show 
the space requirements of various types 
of lavatory basin, bath or shower, and 
W.C., together with the minimum 
clearances from walls and from adjacent 
fittings. The length, breadth and height 
of each fitting has been arbitrarily 
chosen as representing suitable aver- 
ages. Combinations are also shown of 
fittings arranged into rooms of various 
sizes and shapes. Alternative positions 
for the door are indicated, and the 
window can be on any side of the room. 
All the variations shown in this drawing 
are not necessarily practicable from the 
housewife’s point of view but a number 
of possible placings are given from 
which the most suitable can be selected 
for the building under consideration. 


HOUSEHOLD 
CLEANING 


General 


The house must be kept clean in 
order to prevent deterioration of its 
substance and fittings, and to maintain 
the health of its inhabitants. Materials 
used in the construction and furnish- 
ings will spoil if they are allowed to 
remain without attention. Dirt at- 
tracts animals and insects, which are 
offensive in themselves and are often 
carriers of disease, while, in a dirt-laden 
atmosphere, food decays more quickly 
owing to bacterial and mould infection. 
The house and everything in it, 
whether inhabited or not, is at all times 
exposed to dust, particles of soot from 
nearby chimneys, and chemicals dis- 
charged into the air which are injurious 
to many metals and fabrics. In certain 
neighbourhoods such airborne material 
may be a serious nuisance. When the 
house is inhabited, dirt is brought in by 
every footstep and deposited on the 
floors and floor coverings. Cooking, 
washing and laundry work all produce 
waste material — solid, liquid and 
vapour—in the form of ashes from coal 
and wood fires, garbage, dirty water 
and cooking fumes. Currents of warm 
air arising from fires, radiators and 
water heaters attract particles in suspen- 
sion and deposit them on walls and 
ceiling in the vicinity. All this waste 
material can be described as dirt, 
namely, matter in a place from which it 
should be removed. The problem of its 
control and removal is approached 
through the following means : (i) Plan- 
ning and design; (ii) Materials; (iii) 
Ventilation; (iv) The temporary storage 
of refuse; (v) Cleaning equipment. 


Planning and Design 


To simplify cleaning, the house and 
its fittings should be designed so that 


the minimum of dirt is collected or 
produced. 


Construction.—Adjacent walls and 
ceiling and floor junctions to be rounded 
to facilitate cleaning. Windows to be 
designed so that they can be cleaned 
from the inside. Adequate recessed 
door-mats and scrapers to be provided. 
All doors and cupboards to have flush 
surfaces. The top of built-in cupboards 
to be carried to ceiling height. The 
bottom of all cupboards, especially 
those which need to be frequently 
scrubbed, to be 4 in. above floor level 
and laid with a slight fall towards the 
front. Any frame to the cupboard 
doors projecting above the floor of the 
cupboard to be avoided so that the 
interior of the cupboard can be easily 
cleaned. The bottom or floor of all 
low-level kitchen cupboards and clean- 
ing cupboards, to be of non-porous 
material, such as tiling. All shelving 
in kitchen cupboards to be removable 
for ease of scrubbing. Fireplaces, 
mantlepieces, bannisters and all other 
features to be simple in design. Over- 
elaborate decoration means a multi- 
plication of surfaces from which it is 
difficult to remove dust. 


Position of Fittings. — Sinks, 
baths and basins to be so placed that 
no part of the wall or floor surrounding 
or beneath them (except behind fixed 
panels) is inaccessible for sweeping and 
cleaning. Where possible, built-in fit- 
tings, such as wash-hand basins, W.C.s, 
and table tops (if no cupboard is built 
beneath) to be cantilevered from the 
wall. This greatly facilitates sweeping 
and scrubbing the floor. Sinks and 
draining boards should ideally be made 
in One piece to avoid the unsatisfactory 
junction between the two, an invariable 
dirt-trap. When, for economic reasons, 
two different materials are unavoidable, 
the draining boards to overhang the 
sink by 14 in. with a throating on the 
underside. 

The problem of the junction between 
sink and wall-face can be approached 
in various ways. Where space and the 
shape of the room allows, the sink and 
drainers can be placed at right-angles 
to the wall, at a short distance from 
the wall face. The standard practice in 
hospitals of fittings having a space 
between the back of the fittings and 
the face of the wall has many advan- 
tages, but in the minimum size kitchen 
this space (a minimum of 2 in.) cannot 
easily be spared. Where the sink itself 
must be placed against the wall and 
there is no room for the intervening 
space, pressed metal sinks should have 
a pressed metal upstand at the back, 
carried up the wall face in place of 
tiling. 

Pipes to be either enclosed in ducts 
or laid at a height of not less than 4 in. 
from the floor, and 14 in. from the wall. 


BASINS IN BEDROOMS ARE CON: 
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SPACE REQUIREMENTS BATHROOM &W.C. 
SIZES OF APPLIANCES “4 
— ADOPTED ra 

BASIN BASIN W.C. DOWNTYPE SHOWER CHAIRBATH BATH 38,7 
SPACE BETWEEN APPLIANCES AND 33 fg 
DISTANCE FROM WALL TO APPLIANCES 
A GREATER DEGREE OF : 
STANDARDIZATION WOULD REDUCE COST- WC.BA. 2. 


ROOM 


THE DRAWING IN TIME SAVER STANDARDS 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT PAGE C-8-2:1 IS 
HERE REPRODUCED WITH SMALL ADJUSTMENTS 
SMALL BATHROOM NORMAL BATHROOM 


SIZES SHOWN DO NOT INCLUDE 
ALL DESIRABLE TYPES 
THE OVERALL DIMENSIONS OF FIXTURES 
DETERMINE THE MINIMUM SIZE OF THE 
* ALL WC’S SHOWN HAVE A 
LOW LEVEL CISTERN - WC’S WITH HIGH 
LEVEL CISTERNS REQUIRE LESS SPACE 


LARGE BATH ROOM 


4’*"NORMAL BATHROOMS” ARE USUALLY 
<,¥ SHOWN ON THE SMALL SCALE DRAWINGS 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


SEPTEMBER 1935 seicino.10 BATHROOM PLANNING — ACCESSORIES 


PLANNING 


Minimum sized bathrooms and 
toilets require special planning care 
to assure adequate wall space for 
essential accessories. In the accom- 
panying drawings the recommended 
location of each major item of built- 
in equipment is shown in relation to 
the principal fixture it serves. The 
notes serve as a check list of items 
to be considered. 

Towel bars should be ample in 
number and length to serve the needs 
of each member of the family regu- 
larly using the bathroom, or the 
number of guests likely to use its 
facilities before supplies can be re- 
plenished. For each person regularly 
using the bathroom there should be 
separate bar space for bath towel, 
face towel, and face cloth; plus an 
additional rack for guest towels. 

Where a Gental lavatory is in- 
cluded in the plan, transfer the tooth 
brush holder shown at the main lava- 
tory and add a shelf and a small 
cabinet for dentifrices. 

The medicine cabinet should be 
related in size to the type of bath- 
room or toilet. For guest baths or 
toilets space is needed only for den- 
tifrices, shaving accessories, toilet 
preparations and a few simple reme- 
dies. A bath serving several bedrooms 
may require a complete supply of 
medicines in addition to the above. 
Every bathroom should have a stor- 
age closet for cleaning utensils and 
supplies and for reserve stocks of 
toilet paper, towels and sundries. 

Floor space should be left in the 
plan of utility bathrooms for portable 
accessories desired by the owner or 
needed on occasion for the care of in- 
fants or invalids. Consider such items 
as: scales, stool or seat, infant’s bath 
and dressing table (portable type re- 
quires about 3’ x 4’ of floor space in 
use) soiled linen hamper, exercise 
devices, dressing table or vanity with 
bench, ultra-violet radiation equip- 
ment, etc. 


MATERIALS 


Accessories designed for use in 
tiled walls are made in tile sizes 
(basic units 3” x 3”, 3” x 6” and 4%” 
x 4%”) and in colors to match wall 
tiles. Include such units in the tile 
contract. Similar ceramic or metal 
units are available for surface at- 
tachment. 

Towel and grab bars are available 
in: glass, clear, black, opal, crystal; 
wood, enameled or covered with 
pysalin or its equivalent in colors; 
metal, finished in nickel plate, chro- 
mium plate or enamel, or rubber 
covered. 

Shelves are available in clear, 
opaque, opal or crystal glass; also 
in metal, usually enameled in colors 
or black. 
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Single Light, centered 


r---- 


I-6 min 


&-O'minimum 


If side lights use pair prefer: 
ably with large area diffusers 


SIZES OF ACCESSORIES FOR TILING 


ot 


| 2 

6 7 1234567 
Toilet paper holders vv 
Combination holders. 
soap, brush, tumbleretc. v v v v vv 
Units: soaps. tumblers, 
brush holders. etc. 


Bases for towel bars 
shelf brackets. door 
stops, NOOKS. etc. vv Vv 


Grab bars and soap or 
sponge holders. 


Specials Some toilet paper holders 610° 
Radiant heaters 15x15 and larger. 


[ 3 
I-6 
= 
: 2 ‘= 
Stock $izes 
1-07 137 
Small Face 2:0: 2-b. to 
centers of 
§mall Bath or All lowéls folded posts. 
Large Face 3 Himes before 
hanging 
Stock sizes 2-0° 2-6 3:0° 3-6” 4:0° to post centers 
TOWEL BARS GRAB BARS 


AT LAVATORY 


. Mirror and medicine cabinet. Size governed by 


use of shelf or shelf-topped lavatory; mirror should 
swing 7" over cny shelf. (la) Fixed mirror desir- 
able immediately above lavatory for children 7 
to 14 years 


. Shelf. Preferably recessed flush with wall. May 


be port of medicine cobinet or part of lavatory 


. 4nd 5. Soap, tooth brush and tumbler holders. 


May be separate units or combined: flush or pro- 
jecting type 


. Receptacle for connecting curling iron, automatic 


stropper, etc. Should be above and to right of 
lavatory, deod front type 


. Strop hook. (7a) Optional: razor blade disposal 


slot 


. Towel bors. May be at level of shelf or lavatory 


top. In congested space provide upper bor for 
face cloths, lower bar for towels 
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Vent “14 Light 


-Min 6-0, usually 6-6 
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Permit no projection 
beyond tank or flush 
valve less than 4-6" 
from floor 


AT SHOWER 
9. Shower head. Height governed by client pref. 
erences: may be overhead for men only 
10 Shower valves or mixing valves. Always place 


neor entrance to shower See plan 


Shower curtain rod. 


shower enclosure door; place hinges on edge 


(Ila) Optional: glass 
opposite shower control vaives 


. Combination soap and sponge holder and grab 
bor. Use draining lip type. May be on rear wall 
or side wall opposite shower head 

. Shower ventilator. Optional: but desirable to 

remove steam. May function as vent for bath- 


room 


. Shower stall light. Optional; must be vaporproof 


fixture 


=, 4 
we) 
+S 2d 
win 
| 2-0 — 


Stock Glass Enclosure Doors 


AT BATHTUB 


16 and 17. Shower head, shower controls, bath 
valves and spout. Location optional with client 
See shower stall for recommended heights. 
Always locate for accessibility from outside of 
tub 


. Combination soap and sponge holder and grab 
bor. Draining lip type preferred 

. Vertical grab bars. Optional: but recommended 
20. Towel bar. Do not use over tub equipped with 
shower 

21. Curtain rod. Keep within inside face of tub. 
(21a) Alternote, glass shower enclosure in place 
of curtain. Various types, with and without docrs, 
are available 


Robe or Douche hook. Height only indicated 
obove: locate outside tub line, near supply end 
if possible, or near closet 


22. 


AT WATER CLOSET 


23. Toilet paper holder. Preferred position indi- 
cated in diagram. Optional positions indicated 
by limit of easy reach of average adult 

24. Bag hook. Height indicated is for enema bag: 
hook for douche bag only may be 5° to 5'6" 
above floor 


25 


Towel bar. Desirable behind toilet only wher 
flush valve equipment or one piece closet is used 


NOT ILLUSTRATED 
Full-length mirror. Usually on door 
Bathroom scale. Moy be built-in or portable type 


Linen hamper. Optional: may be part of cabinet 
type lavatory, built-in type, or portable 


Auxiliary heater. Built-in radiant type desirable. 
Should project toward open floor space 


1935, AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
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This refers particularly to the feed-pipe 
to water or steam-heated radiators. 
This pipe, being hot for long periods, 
attracts loose dust which gathers all 
round it and is most difficult to remove. 


Other Features.—Adequate power 
points to be provided in all rooms and 
on passages and stairways, for suction 
cleaner and blower. A too sparse 
distribution of points increases the 
danger of wrenching the plug from the 
socket, while an unduly long flex is 
inclined to twist and catch if carried 
through doorways. A suction cleaner 
is not put to its fullest use if it cannot 
reach all parts of the house. 

Points for a gas or electric poker to 
be provided for all coal fires in open 
hearths and enclosed boilers. By using 
a gas or electric poker the necessity for 
grate cleaning and fire laying is reduced 
to a minimum; cinders can be left in 
the fire-box and cinder sifting, an opera- 
tion which diffuses fine ash and dust 
over everything nearby, becomes un- 
necessary; paper and sticks are not 
needed for Jighting as the strong heat 
from the poker will ignite coal or coke. 
The use of smokeless fuel—anthra- 
cite, coalite, and coke—reduces the 
amount of soot deposit in rooms where 
there are old-fashioned open fires, but 
coalite disseminates a fine white ash. 
The use of dark coloured paint for 
decoration, with its resultant loss of 
light, does not reduce the amount of 
dirt that collects; it merely makes it 
less obvious. 


Materials 


For easy cleaning, materials should 
possess the following properties :— 
(a) They should, where possible, be 
homogeneous (i.e., the right 
through), so that appearance is not 
spoiled by wearing due to repeated 
cleaning. (b) They must be easily 
cleaned, i.e., present a reasonably flat 
surface that will not hold dust, which 
is difficult to dislodge from ridges and 
grooves. (c) They should be able to 
withstand constant friction from brush- 
ing or rubbing, the surface remaining 
unaffected. (d) They should be resistant 
to chipping, cracking and reasonably 
rough usage. - (e) In the case of metals, 
only those should be used which are 
unaffected by the atmosphere. 

In rooms where the air is constantly 
charged with moisture, the surface of 
the walls and ceiling should be wash- 
able. This applies particularly to wall 
areas behind and above the bath and 
sinks, and the cooker. The small back- 
plate usually fitted to gas and electric 
cookers is insufficient to catch all the 
condensed water from boiling pans and 
direct splashes of grease from frying, 
which are distributed over a large area. 
The possibility of washable dadoes, 
especially in children’s rooms, should 
not be overlooked. All floors and floor 
coverings (linoleum, etc.) should be 


treated so that the surface is imperme- 
able to dirt. 


Ventilation 


Controlled ventilation should be em- 

ployed in rooms where the air is 
constantly charged with moisture or 
with cooking fumes. 


Temporary Storage of Refuse 


It is hoped to discuss the removal 
and disposal of refuse more fully in 
The Hub of the House, Part II— 
Services. The present section is 
only concerned with its temporary 
storage, in or near the house, from 
which it is eventually removed by the 
local authorities. 


Constituents:—The principal con- 
stituents of domestic refuse are :— 


Nature 
Non-edible 
. Dust and ash 


Possible Utilization 


Ground fillings 


2. Cinders Heat production 

3. Clean or printed Repulping or heat 
paper production 

4. Glass Re-use or smelting 

5. Iron (tins, etc.) Remelting 

6. Bones Bone meal or pig 

food 
Edible 


7. Organic garbage Pig-food 


Method of Removal. — House- 
hold refuse can be removed by the 
following methods:—(i) Incineration: 
destruction by fire in an incinerator or 
household boiler of all burnable ma- 
terial. (ii) Collection: from bins to 
dust-cart by the local authority. (iii) 
Water-borne: refuse is placed in a 
container which is fixed beneath the 
sink; from the container it is flushed 
into a tank beneath and withdrawn by 
water suction to a central collecting 
Station. (iv) Water-borne: organic gar- 
bage is put through an electrically- 
operated grinder, which is fixed beneath 
the sink, and pulverised so that it can 
pass into the sewer and be flushed away. 
(v) Air-borne: refuse is withdrawn by 
air extraction through pipes to a central 
collecting station. 

It is assumed that the edible garbage 
will be kept separately at the point of 
production and collected for pig-food, 
so that one container will be required 
for this purpose and a second one for 
all other refuse whichever method of 
removal is adopted. 


Location. — Refuse containers 
should be near the house but not in it. 
Ideally they should be in a small 


specially constructed extension to the 
main building, accessible from the 
house (kitchen, scullery or internal 
porch) and also from outside, so that 
collection can take place without entry 
into the house. 

A good arrangement of this sort is 
as follows:—Access to the containers 
from the house to be through circular 
holes cut in a horizontal surface, the 
holes to be closed by a hinged lid, with 
a washable underside, and fitted tightly 
to prevent the escape of odours. All 
refuse can thus be emptied into the bins 
without going out of doors. The com- 
partment containing the bins to be no 
larger than will conveniently hold the 
required number, and fitted with a wide 
external door, so that the bins can be 
easily withdrawn for emptying. All 
surfaces of the compartment to be 
capable of being washed with hot water 
and disinfectant. Where possible, a 
floor drain to be provided so that it can 
be sluiced down. The compartment 
to be ventilated to the outside air, but 
proof againsi entry by rats and flies, 
and situated so that it does not receive 
direct sun. 

In addition to these containers, one 
smaller one is needed in the kitchen, 
for easy access when working. 

In a household of only one or two 
people, or where there is a daily collec- 
tion, the larger outside containers can 
probably be dispensed with, and two 
small ones can be kept in the kitchen, 
if of suitable design. 


Design. — Vessels containing gar- 
bage should be seamless, and made of a 
non-porous and stainless material. A 
convenient arrangement is to have a 
cylinder, about 9 in. in diameter and 
18 in. in depth, fitted with a detachable 
strainer reaching to about 6 in. from a 
rounded base. This may be hooked on 
to a vertical support built for the pur- 
pose beneath the working table top, if 
adjacent to the sink, or beneath the 
draining board. The open top should 
fit closely beneath the board so that 
no lid is necessary, the board itself 
acting as a cover. When required, the 
vessel to be swivelled round from under 
the board. To empty, it should be 
lifted from the supports fixed to the 
upright and the liquid drained off 


through the detachable strainer before . 


tipping ‘the solid contents outside. 
Some such receptacle has several advan- 
tages :—it will not crack, chip or rust: 
it is all in one piece; there is no hinged 
lid or foot pedal, both of which may 
get out of order; it is off the floor, of 
great convenience when sweeping; it 
is at a useful height (just under the 
table top); it is easily brought into 
position or pushed out of the way. 
Garbage chutes are not recommended. 
A chute, leading from the kitchen to 
outside, or from an upper floor to a 
lower, is undesirable as it can never be 
kept properly clean, and foul gases are 
drawn back into the house. 
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CLEANING CUPBOARD 
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Cleaning Equipment 


Cleaning equipment consists of ap- 
propriate tools and reagents, which 
should have proper provision for their 
storage. 

Dry, loose dust and small light pieces 
of refuse can be removed by suction 
cleaners driven by electric power or 
propelled by hand. Many electrically 
driven machines are fitted with attach- 
ments which suck in or blow away dust 
from corners which cannot be reached 
by a broom. Dust can also be drawn 
into air-ducts which are built into the 
wall and conveyed to a central point of 
collection in the house or group of 
houses. This is a simple form of dis- 
trict cleaning, since one motor can 
" serve a number of adjacent buildings. 

Dirt which has become attached to 
hard surfaces must be removed by the 
aid of mild abrasives and grease sol- 
vents, applied by hand. Cleaning 
materials consist of all tools employed 
in the removal of dirt, and include 
brushes, cloths, soaps and all other 
detergents, and also all materials used 
for preservation, i.e., polishes for wood 
and metals, «including tools for their 
application (see illustration). 


Space Requirements of Equip- 
ment.—Suction cleaners and mechanic- 
ally driven floor polishers, owing to 
their size and weight, should be kept in 
a special cupboard or recess, possibly 
beneath the stairs. This recess may be 
enclosed or not. The reason for 
separating them from the other cleaning 
materials is that the cleaning cupboard 
is best designed as part of a unit range 
of equipment and, therefore, provided 
with a plinth raising the floor of the 
cupboard from the ground. The 
awkwardness of lifting mechanical 
equipment, even a few inches, is a 
sufficient argument for suggesting an 
alternative place where there is no 
change of floor level, so that the equip- 
ment can be easily wheeled out. If this 
recess is in the kitchen or utility room 
it may also proyide storage space for a 
step-ladder. 

All other cleaning materials should 
be kept together in a cupboard specially 
designed for them. It may be con- 
venient to include here a special branch 
of cleaning accessories, namely, the 
shoe-cleaning outfit, if this has not been 
provided for elsewhere. The contents 
of the cleaning cupboard are, for the 
most part, small though numerous and 
two suggested shapes are shown in the 
drawings. 

Since many reagents are poisonous, 
and broomheads and brushes are germ- 
laden, no cleaning materials should be 
associated with food. The kitchen is 
not recommended as the most suitable 
place on this account. If the cleaning 
cupboard must be placed in the kitchen 
it should be near the door. A better 


position is in the hall or passage, where 
it is easily accessible to all parts of the 
house. 
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LAUNDRY WORK 


General 


Washing is done at home for prefer- 
ence or because there are no alternative 
means such as a communal laundry 
service Or a convenient municipal or 
privately-owned laundry. 

The communal laundry is at present 
confined to urban areas. Its possi- 
bilities have not yet been fully deve- 
loped, but undoubtedly it is an advan- 
tage to housewives who cannot afford 
to send laundry out, and who are 
unable to do the work at home through 
lack of sufficient space and equipment. 
The housewife takes the clothes to the 
laundry where she washes them herself 
with the mechanised equipment pro- 
vided. Much time, fuel and labour is 
thereby saved, and the equipment, 
shared by a group of people, is used to 
full advantage. It has certain dis- 
advantages: the clothes have to be 
carried there, and it is not always con- 
venient to leave the house, the kitchen 
or nursery for several hours at a time. 

Washing that. can be sent out to a 
municipal or privately owned- laundry, 
relieves the housewife of part or all of 
the work connected with it. The main 
objection to sending clothes to the out- 
side laundry is that it is comparatively 
expensive; hard on the clothes, which 
cannot receive individual care; clothes 
are liable to be lost and they are away 
for a number of days. 

The housewife may still prefer to 
wash at home, even when both the 
services described above are available 
to her and this report deals only with 
home laundering and the facilities 
which can be provided. 

These are discussed under the follow- 
ing heads:—(a) What to wash; (d) 
How to wash; (c) Space Requirements ; 
(d) Where to wash. 


What to Wash 


Materials to be washed may be classi- 
fied in three groups :— 

A. Delicate woollen and silk clothes 
and stockings, which need no 
boiling or starching. 

B. Personal clothing of all kinds 
(including babies’ napkins), 
kitchen towels and _ tea-cloths 
which need frequent washing. 

C. Clothes requiring cold water 
starching and household linen, 
sheets, towels, tablecloths, loose 
covers, curtains, etc. 

Whether or not any special provision 
is made for laundry work, articles in 
Group A will probably be washed at 
home in every house, as they are fragile 
and need special care. For the small 
urban house, provision should be made 
for Groups A and B but not necessarily 
for Group C, as outside laundry facili- 
ties are usually available and household 
linen is inconvenient to wash and dry in 


a small space. For the country cottage 
provision should be made for all three. 


How to Wash 


Laundry work consists of two main 
operations—washing and drying. The 
term washing may include the pro- 
cesses of soaking; washing (in its 
proper sense); rinsing; starching; 
blueing; wringing. Drying may con- 
sist of drying; damping: ironing; 
folding; airing. Whereas methods of 
drying vary little from one housewife 
to another, the method of washing 
varies widely in different districts, and 
even in different income groups in the 
same district. This is mainly deter- 
mined by the equipment available. 
Charts 1-7 show seven different 
methods of washing, together with a 
brief indication of the sequence of the 
washing operation for the various cate- 
gories of laundry work. It is note- 
worthy that, whatever the method of 
washing, the space requirements of the 
washing process remain the same, i.e., 
some 9 ft. by 2 ft. on plan. A greater 
area is required only where both the 
Scottish double sink and a boiler are 


included. The plan area then becomes ° 


11 ft. by 2 ft. (Chart 2). 


Notes.—The following notes are of 
general interest in any study of washing 
at home :—{i) The sink or container in 
which woollens, silks and rayons are 
washed should not be fitted with a plug 
attached to a chain since there is a 
danger of the chain becoming entangled 
with the fabric and thus causing dam- 
age. The pillar type of combined plug 
and overflow is to be preferred. (ii) A 
washing machine thoroughly cleans all 
fabrics and its mechanical action is less 
detrimental to clothes than is hand 
rubbing. But the washing machine 
cannot distinguish between lightly 
soiled and very dirty parts. Very dirty 
parts should, therefore, be hand rubbed 
either before or after machine treat- 
ment. (iii) In hand washing woollens 
and silks are squeezed gently in water 
at a temperature of about 100 degrees. 
Cottons are, however, rubbed vigor- 
ously in water at a higher temperature. 
(iv) The raising of the temperature of 
the water in which clothes are being 
washed is necessary to increase the 
efficiency of the detergent and to 
sterilize (or, more correctly, pasteurize) 
the clothes, and so destroy bacteria and 
body parasites. It is doubtful whether 
a prolonged period -of boiling contri- 
butes anything to the cleansing of the 
clothes since the soaps generally avail- 
able in England attain their highest 
efficiencies at temperatures in the 
neighbourhood of 180 degrees, that is 
about when the water starts to bubble. 
(v) The size of sink or container for the 
hand washing of clothes should be 
20 in. by 14 in. by 8 in. internally, and 
the capacity of the washing machine or 
copper should be not less than 8 gallons. 
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SPACE REQUIREMENTS: LAUNDRY 


SIZES OF APPLIANCES ADOPTED IN DRAWINGS 4¢ KEY. 
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Space Requirements 


Soiled Linen Container. — For 
ease of access the soiled linen container 
should be located in one of the com- 
munal spaces of the house, i.e., bath- 
room, landing, alcove or laundry. It 
should be large enough to hold all 
linen, including that which is sent out. 
It may be portable or may take the 
form of a built-in cupboard. If the 
soiled linen container is to be built-in, 
it is important that it be constructed 
of a non-absorbent material which can 
be washed with boiling water and 
should only be placed in the lower part 
of the linen cupboard if it can be 
adequately insulated from the heated 
upper portion. In many of the draw- 
ings showing space requirements for 
laundry work, a soiled linen container 
is. included, the top of which would 
form an additional worktop. 


Sorting.—The clothes, on removal 
from the soiled linen cupboard, are 
usually sorted into various heaps’ on 
the floor according to the washing 
process thrpugh which they will pass. 

Stains which need to be removed 
before washing should be attended to 
immediately after sorting. The most 
convenient place is a table near the 
sink, on which can be placed reagent 
bottles and the articles needing attention. 


Soaking.— The over-night soaking 
in water of certain articles: (a) loosens 
dirt, (b) dilutes stains, (c) partially or 
completely cleanses, provided suitable 
reagents are added to the water. 
Soaking can be done in any sink or 
basin, or in any portable vessel that is 
free from rust. 


Washing.—In addition to equip- 
ment, such as sinks, washing machines, 
etc., many small accessories are re- 
quired in connection with the laundry 
process. Broadly speaking, these fall 
into two categories, those connected 
with :— 

(a) The washing process, e.g., all 

reagents, which include stain re- 
movers, detergents, etc. 


(6) The drying and finishing pro- 
cesses, e.g., sprinkler, clothes line 
and pegs, ironing and sleeve 
board, irons, press cloths, etc. 


Should washing be done in the bath- 
room, the washing accessories required 
should be housed in a cupboard in the 
bathroom, the drying accessories being 
located at ground floor level in a special 
laundry cupboard or in part of the 
cleaning cupboard. 


Rinsing, Wringing and Stack- 
ing.—To remove the soapy water, 
clothes should be put through at least 
two rinsing waters. The sink or a 
basin may be used for rinsing and it 
should be placed next to the washing 
machine or wash-tub. The clothes are 
wrung between each rinse. 


Wringing is done in the hands or by 
hand-operated electrically-driven 
wringers. These save much labour but 
are unsuitable for fabrics and garments 
with fastenings which cannot be put 
through rollers. The wringer should be 
fixed to the edge of the wash-tub or 
washing machine so that the clothes 
are discharged on to the adjacent 
rinsing sink, the soapy water being 
returned to the wash-tub. 


A third method of wringing, that is 

suitable for all fabrics, is the spinning 
centrifugal dryer, and it should be 
noted that a machine designed for the 
removal of moisture by centrifugal 
force can also be adapted for the 
purposes of washing and rinsing, thus 
allowing all the operations to be 
carried out in the one apparatus 
(Chart 7). 


After the final rinse the clothes are 
discharged into an empty sink or on to 
a flat surface, e.g., a table top placed 
temporarily over the rinsing sink or 
over the washing machine. Clothes 
are stacked on this surface prior to 
hanging out to dry. 


Blueing.—White clothes: are put 
through a suspension of laundry blue 
in cold water. This can be done in the 
rinsing sink or in a hand-basin prior to 
the final rinse. 


Starching.—Cottons and __ linens, 
which need stiffening, are put through a 
solution of boiled starch. This is done 
after blueing and is the last process 
before hanging out to dry. 


Drying.—Drying can take place:— 
(a) In the open air —Under proper con- 
ditions this is the best method of 
clothes drying since the actions of both 
sun and frost help to disinfect and 
whiten the clothes, dispensing with the 
need for strong bleaching powders and 
chemicals which rot and destroy fabrics 
if used continuously. The clothes line 
should be situated preferably over grass 
so that, should clothes become de- 
tached from the line, they do not fall 
on a dirty surface. The umbrella 
type of clothes dryer provides for a 
large amount of washing in a restricted 
ground space. Under certain circum- 
stances, e.g., flats, roof drying may be 
convenient. Suitable drying days are, 
however, infrequent in towns on 
account of the smoke-laden atmosphere 
which often prevails. 

(b) In a heated drying cabinet.—The 
drying cabinet should be situated in or 
near the room in which washing takes 
place in order to avoid undue handling 
of wet clothes. 

The design of a drying cabinet, its 
size and the method of clothes hanging 


adopted is influenced by whether the | 


cabinet is required for fast drying or 
slow drying (? hour—6 to 8 hours). 

Obviously the fast drying cabinet 
requires a larger heating element; also 
for economy in operation, it is neces- 
sary to recirculate a proportion of the 


warm air and, for efficiency in use, it is 
necessary to extract vapour. A fan is 
thus an essential adjunct to a quick 
drying cabinet. 

In the normal small house the clothes 
washing process can be organized so 
that the washing takes place on one 
day and the finishing processes on the 
next day. Clothes drying can, there- 
fore, take place overnight. In view of 
the fact that the drying process in 
domestic laundry work does not have 
to keep pace with the washing process, 
it would appear that for housing work 
the slow drying cabinet is to be pre- 
ferred because of, its lower running 
costs. A slow drying cabinet requires 
no fan and a source of heat equal to 
only 1 kilowatt. 

As regards methods of heating, the 
fast drying cabinet it best heated by 
electricity or gas but for the slow drying 
cabinet a heated coil is equally suitable. 
Where gas or electricity are used the 
heating element must be screened so 
that if clothes fall off 'the drying rails 
neither burning nor scorching occurs. 

In the small house a heated pipe coil, 
run off a boiler is probably the most 
economical arrangement. A gas or 
electric heating element is, however, 
convenient for summer use. 


Damping.—Clothes that need to be 
ironed while damp should be allowed 
to dry thoroughly, then damped all 
over, rolled up and allowed to rest for 
several hours before ironing. The 
alternative is to iron them when they 
have reached the exact required stage 
of dryness, but this is not always con- 
venient, especially if clothes are dried 
out of doors, when drying is liable to 
be uneven. For damping they require 
space on which they can be laid out flat 
so they may be sprinkled evenly with 
water. The table top which has been 
used for stacking is suitable for this. 


Ironing.—Ironing may be done on 
any firm unpolished surface, e.g., the 
kitchen table, or a_ specially con- 
structed ironing board. Irons include 
the ordinary flat iron, heated on a coal 
range, coke boiler, oil stove or gas 
ring; and irons heated by gas or 
electricity, the most efficient being the 
thermostatically controlled electric iron. 
Flat irons should be kept oiled and in a 
dry atmosphere. The space require- 
ments of all ironing equipment has 
been considered in the cupboard for 
laundry accessories. ~If household linen 
is being laundered at home, electric 
rotary irons and presses may be con- 
sidered. 


Airing.—This may be carried out 
in the drying cabinet or in a heated 
linen cupboard or in a folding electric 
airer. The heated linen cupboard 
should not be placed so that the 
contents are exposed to a damp 
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REQUIREMENT | __ CENTRAL SYSTEM ___ LOCAL SYSTEM 


BACK BOILER DOMESTIC BOILER ELECTRIC STORAGE GAS GEYSER 


BATH 


Large supply at in- 
frequent intervals 
day or night, with 
possibility of follow- 


ing baths. 
WASH. BASIN 
Small supplies at 
‘al irregular intervals 
S. 
oil, day or night. 
Ost 
SHAVING 
vas Very small supply 
of very hot water 
at Infrequent ine 
be 4 tervals. 
I] 
KITCHEN SINK 
le Moderate supplies at 
frequent intervals. 
i Day only. 
COOKING 


Small supplies of 


very hot water. Day 


only. 


CLOTHES WASHING 


Large supplies of 


hot water on certain 


days only. 


SUNDRIES 


Illness, hot water 
bottles, cleaning etc. 
Very hot water day 


or night. 


EWART 


to every question 


The ] ents of 
DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY 
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lt 
= 
Only 
EWART & SON, LTD. LETCHWORTH, Herts.—Letchworth 1191—Established 1834 | : 
Scottish Agents : James R. Thomson & Co.-Ltd., 10, Blythswood Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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PROPOSITION 


Thousands of miles of pipes and 
gutters, millions of stoves and fire- 
places, and such familiar everyday 
things as letter and telephone boxes 
are made of cast iron. But there 
are hundreds of other uses in 
modern building for this old, tried, 


but up-to-date material. One ex- 


ample is shown here: there are 


Above : Cast Iron Panels in the bays of the new 


Adelphi Building on the Embankment, London. many others. 


Architects: Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp, FF.R.1.B.A. 


Contractors : Gee Walker & Slater. 
Windows : Crittall Manufacturing Co. 


ISSUED BY THE 
BRITISH IRONFOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The G.P.O. Telephone Kiosk 
eee by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, pp.R.1.B.A. 145 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


and made of cast iron. 


4 


FACTS ABOUT THE BUILDING USES OF CAST IRON 


The British Cast Iron Research Association has a Building Uses Department 
which is available for dealing with enquiries from architects and builders about cast iron. 
Mr. Derek L. Bridgwater, F.R.1.8.A., is Consultant to the department. 


Enquiries should be addressed to THE BUILDING USES DEPARTMENT, BRITISH CAST IRON RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Alvechurch, Birmingham 
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THE USE OF WASHING MACHINES 
CHARTS SHOWING THE WASHING PROCESS 


2. WASHING PRoGReEsses GOORER 
AS ON CHART |.BUTA WASHTUB 
IS USED FOR BOILING taacdaast DRYING CUPD 


NOTE ON CHART 4T07 


FOR DRYING IN DRYING CUPBOARD, DAMPING, 


IRONING AND STORING SEE CHART |. 
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3. WASHING PROGRESSES WASHING 
AS ON CHART |. BUT A WRINGER 
WASHING MACHINE 
IS USED WHICH CAN RVING CUPD, 
WASH ONLY Gano 


NOTE ON 3 & CHART 5 RINSING 


IMPRACTICABLE 


IN ANY WASHING MACHINE WHICH IS NOT 
CONNECTED DIRECTLY TO DRAINAGE 
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atmosphere. It may be on a landing or 
as part of a room. Its design should 
provide for long, shallow, slatted 
shelves enclosed by sliding doors. The 
shelving should be arranged so that 
circulation of air can take place 
throughout the cupboard, and spaced 
so that large articles—blankets, etc.— 
can be easily accessible. 


Where to Wash 


Four positions in the house may be 
considered as suitable for laundry work. 
The selection depends on:—(a) The 
location of the room in the house. 
(b) The nature of the equipment. 

These four positions are:—{i) Special 
laundry or utility room. (ii) Bathroom. 
(iii) Back kitchen or scullery. (iv) 
Kitchen. 


Special Laundry or Utility 
Room.—This room is common in 
many American small houses and is 
becoming popular in this country, 
especially where all work is done at 
home. It may take the form of a part 
of the maifi kitchen, divided by a low 
partition or working surface of some 
kind. This partition enables the house- 
wife to keep an eye on the kitchen or 
the children. 

The advantages are:—({i) All laundry 
apparatus can be housed and arranged 
in the most suitable way for labour 
saving. (ii) Sink and plumbing arrange- 
ments can be installed jointly with the 
kitchen sink. (iii) Ventilation can be 
installed to extract all steam away from 
the kitchen and the rest of the house. 
(iv) The washing apparatus is away from 
store cupboards and food. 


Bathroom.—The bathroom should 
only be used for laundry work in flats 
or one-storey houses, unless an ade- 
quate drying cupboard is_ provided. 
The advantages of washing in the bath- 
room are:—({i) The soiled linen can be 
already collected there, or nearby, in 
the cupboard provided. (ii) The existing 
wash-hand basin can be ~used for 
washing. (iii) All laundry reagents, 
many of them poisons, are out of 
possible contact with food. 


Back Kitchen or Scullery.— 
Advantages are that the housewife is 
within easy reach of the kitchen and 
the apparatus is in most houses away 
from the store-cupboards and food and 
yet the cooker is nearby if required for 
boiling. In an old house this back 
kitchen may be suitable for conversion 
to a utility room. 


Kitchen.—Arguments in favour of 
laundry work in the kitchen are:— 
(i) The housewife can attend to other 
duties simultaneously, such as answer- 
ing the door, cooking a meal, looking 
after children. (ii) In the absence of a 
washing machine, and special clothes 
boiler, the existing sink and the cooker 


can be used for washing and boiling. 
Arguments against laundry work in 
the kitchen are:—{i) It is undesirable 
to sort and wash soiled linen and 
clothing in close contact with food. 
(ii) The warm air becomes charged 
with moisture from the boiling clothes 
and permeates the store cupboards, 
larder and vegetable racks. 


Speeches and lectures delivered 
before societies, as well as 
reports of their activities, are 
dealt with under this title, 
which includes trade associations, 
Government departments, Parlia- 
ment and professional societies. 
To economize space the bodies 
concerned are represented by their 
initials, but a glossary of abbrevia- 
tions will be found on the front 
cover. Except where inverted 
commas are used, the reports are 
summaries, and not verbatim. 


RIBA 


Jacob Crane 


January 2, at 66, Portland Place, W.1. 
Talk to the RIBA on AN AMERICAN 
LooKS AT BRITISH HOUSING, by Jacob 
Crane, Urban Development Director, 
US National Housing Agency. 


‘i . For our cities, and for 
J. Ci ane . cities in other countries, I 


wish we had some reasoned method for 
determining the type of physical structure 
which would be the best all around in any 
given situation. I wish we had some 
method of computing and balancing the 
social-economic factors to guide policies 
for example, on centralization. versus 
dispersion. You are certainly feeling your 
way toward such methods. Perhaps they 
have not vet crystallized either here or in 
the USA. It may be that the Soviet Union 
is ahead of us here. This seems to me one 
of the many points where world-wide 
exchange of experience will help us all to 
resolve some of the most basic and obscure 
problems. I have the feeling that we are 
trying to cure where, in fact, we have largely 
to create anew. The social economics of 
housing—home and communities—constitute 
a central consideration and major force. 


I have been impressed by the importance 
of the role assigned by government, central 
and local, and by the major responsibility 
which government assumes in Britain. To 
a greater degree than at home, government 
seems to be considered the agent of the 
people, the agent to which both private 
enterprise and public enterprise look for 
the sponsorship and assistance needed to do 
what the community wants done. On this 
matter there seems to be relative harmony 
and a mood of tolerance and co-operation. 
Conversely, I may say that, to a stranger, 
the multiplicity and complexity of statutes 
and relationships are quite perplexing. 

It appears that the first few hundred 
thousand of new houses have to be secured 
by whatever are the quickest methods in 
the light of the shortage of manpower and 
of certain materials. Of course, that is the 
justification of temporary houses. Other- 
wise, temporaries mean trouble and waste, 
and the local authorities seem convinced 
of that. I have been told that the last of 
the temporary houses built to meet the 
emergency after the fire of 1666 were 
demolished only two years ago. 

Now, there can be no doubt that US is in 
the mood to help in every possible way 
with the solution of the present problems 
in Britain. But there are several factors 
which are undoubtedly being weighed by 
ihose primarily responsible. We have a 
great shortage of homes in America. 
Materials and manpower and transport can- 
not be taken away from essential war pro- 
duction. Shipping space is needed, first of 
all, for war material and for relief supplhes. 
Many other countries need houses or 
material for shelters. It takes time to 
assemble and ship houses. over long 
distances. All told, I think we have to face 
the situation realistically, and I do not con- 
sider the prospects too good for this winter 
and spring. By early summer, we may well 
have our own production in better shape, 
and I have no doubt we shall then be able 
to help you. 

Meanwhile. there may be opportunity to 
bring over the methods, and the men who 
know the methods, and even panels and 
parts of houses. or whole houses. as demon- 
strations—all for purposes of drawing on 
our experience for whatever it is worth in 
adaptation to British requirements. — It is 
my impression that the shipping space 
devoted to bringing over a few men and a 
few demonstration pieces can be far better 
justified at this critical moment than trying 
to allocate shipping space for any large 
number of houses at, say. seven tons and 
1.200 cubic feet each. 

Our transition and _ post-war 
emergency is similar to yours, Adminis- 
trator Blandford has_ carefully 
vassed the needs and has announced a goal 
of 12,000,000 new urban houses during the 
first ten years. This includes the replace- 
ment of about 6,000,000 substandard dwell- 
ings, with additional millions to be replaced 
during the second ten-year period. All 
told, this is a huge and very urgent task. 
The 12,000,000 is proportionate to the 
4,000,000 quoted for Britain during the same 
period. I am sure we shall avoid tem- 
poraries. For reasons which are valid in 
our situation, we will depend heavily upon 
private enterprise right from the beginning. 
Prefabrication will be used more extensively 
than before the war for permanent houses. 
The main responsibility will return to the 
communities, with a carefully-designed set 
of Federal aids to help private and public 
enterprise to meet all segments of the 
housing need. 

The high level of standards promulgated 
and generally accepted here for permanent 
post-war housing seems to me very good. 
The general desire and the general policy 
favouring cottages with gardens, even 
though in terraces, seems to me to reflect 
a world-wide tradition which is good and 
which is now reviving. The local authori- 
ties’ programmes for community facilities 
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Will the familiar ‘Kozy Kot’ and * Mon have its important place. Its lightness, long 


life and low cost ensure that. It has the 
further advantage of equal adaptability to 
modern building or traditional,  site-built 


Repos’ be superseded by communal flats 
with a communal garden? Or will the 


suburban housewife insist on splendid isola- 
tion? Time will soon show. Either way, or prefabricated. Now, we_ suggest, is 


post-war housing is bound to be a very big the time to study zinc—and especially its 


job for architects and builders. And zinc will newer uses. 


new houses need AUINC 


Zinc has entered into the construction of millions of British houses and flats. Ample supplies of zinc will be 
available for post-war building. New techniques are being discovered and our publications describe them. If 


you would like to have our publication list or to know more about Zinc and the Zinc Development Association, 


write to the Z.D.A., Lincoln House, Turl Street, Oxford. 
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are excellent. Our war-time testing of 
many theories of community centres may 
have developed experience useful to you 
here. 

As for types of houses and the use of 
materials and methods of construction in 
Britain, | am puzzled. Apparently these 
matters are more deeply imbedded in tradi- 
tion than is true with us. To me, they are 
too greatly hampered by tradition here. | 
have a strong prejudice in favour of more 
open and flexible and ingenious designs. It 
seems to me that the fine Georgian tradi- 
tion can be adapted to modern modes in the 
use of its open planning, its big windows. 
its flat roofs. 

To illustrate my feeling about the use of 
materials, | could not regret that the stone 
quarries in the Glasgow district are reported 
to be nearly worked out. Stone seems to 
me not a good material for small houses— 
expensive, cold, damp. We must keep 
closely in touch with each other on all the 
new materials which are being developed 
on both sides. 

I was, most of all, impressed with the 
quality of planning and administration in 
local governments. The past hundred years 
of experience, plus leadership by the central 
government and by various individuals and 
associations, have produced a_ really 
excellent framework for planning and 
housing by the communities. The manner 
in which the responsibility is placed in the 
local councils and their committees and 
officers seems to me better than our pre- 
vailing system of ad hoc planning and 
housing agencies. In general the skill in 
housing seems te be ahead of the effective- 
ness of general-development planning, and 
this was considered to be a serious matter 
by local authorities which are not trying to 
rationalize their urban areas. 

But the local planning is also coming along 
very well. Earlier work is not lost. In 
Bristol. for example, the present excellent 
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planning derives in no small part from 
the start made twenty-five years ago. In 
the very first towns I visited outside London, 

Portsmouth and Plymouth, I got a sense of 
achievement which has steadily been main- 
tained from town to town. And, of course, 
the plans for the City and County and 
Region of London, whatever adjustments 
have still to be made, are, in fact, world 
classics—a turning-point in the story of the 
big western cities. 

For the re-development of central areas, 
the bomb damage offers an opportunity, and 
the new Town and Country Planning Act 
offers an instrument (perhaps not yet 
perfected) which puts you ahead of us. We 
are not so far along as you are in the re- 
design of shopping districts. And, for re- 
development programmes, you have a big 
advantage in that no compensation is 
ordinarily paid for substandard dwellings 
in clearance areas. We have some new 
methods for analysing blighted districts; and 
we are working on measures to conserve 
neighbourhoods which cannot be cleared for 
a number of years. 

I believe we have learned something about 
site planning for convenience and privacy 
and economy. We do better than you do 
with ‘street trees and roadway planting. 
‘In the management of local authority 
housing we ‘have adopted generally the 
principle of adjusting rent to income, and 
I think it might be more widely considered 
here. 

We have begun to use some new methods 
of analysing the need for housing, by 
numbers of houses, by geographic areas, 
aid by income groups. The latter reveals 
the need for special measures to provide 
for certain middle-income ili j 
group at, say, £400 to £800 per year, key 
people in many industries. In Manchester. 
where I found much that interested me, an 
apparently very useful method has been 
devised to forecast the probable proportion 


of family compositions, and hence to design 
neighbourhoods for approximate numbers 
of single persons, families of various sizes, 
old people, etc. 

We always proceed to estimate dollar costs 
and to proceed to the plan for financing. | 
felt that many of the planning and housing 
programmes here would benefit by similar 
estimating in all its aspects. 


In talking with each local authority. | 
asked them what they find to be the 


principal obstacles, and also what they think 
the chances are of carrying out their plans 
and programmes. This is rather deep water 
for a “sixty-day wonder,” but I would 
summarize the obstacles to be: apathy where 
keen interest is needed; the almost inevit- 
able conflict between the public interest and 
the interest of private property; the formu- 
lation of financial aids from the central 
government; and the clarification or re- 
organization of local governmental areas of 
jurisdiction. All of these, including the 
last-named, seem to call for national policy 
and national action. Then, I estimate that 
at this time of historic opportunity, the 
outcome hangs in the balance. I might bet 
even money, but I would not give any odds 
that the local communities will be able to 
do substantially what they find essential for 
their developnient and re-development, and 
to do it in time. 

The national housing policy of Great 
Britain can be seen» emerging in Parlia- 
mentary debates and acts, in various public 
statements, in the work of the advisory com- 
mittees and royal commissions and research 
groups, and in the several very excellent 
reports which have appeared during the last 
couple of years. It seems to me to repre- 
sent a great advance over pre-war. And 
it seems to me more progressive and more 
realistic than the policies which have thus 
far actually been formulated on a national 
scale in the USA. 


A-R.P. 
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SHELTER 


COVERS 


CHEQUER PLATE : 


\VANHOE KOTHERHAM 


STEEL 


Incorporating : 


need of the post-war world. 
and simplify the task. | 


FOR TRANSPORT 


New routes for road and rail traffic will be an urgent 


Air Survey will speed 


when the time comes... | 


Hunting Aerosurveys Ltd 


j THE AIRCRAFT OPERATING COMPANY, 
| LIMHED 


BYRON HOUSE, ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 
A COMPANY OF THE 


AEROFILMS LIMITED | 


HUNTING GROUP | 
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TIMBER * VENEERS + VENEERED PANELS +» HARDWOOD FLOORING 


TIMBER WILL PLAY A VITAL PART 
IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BRITAIN 


WILLIAM MALLINSON & SONS LTD 


TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS 
130-142 HACKNEY ROAD +> LONDON: E2 


TELEPHONE + BISHOPSGATE 1234 TELEGRAMS ‘ALMONER’ LONDON 
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USE “SECUREX” THE WORLD'S BEST JOINT 


You Must 
EXPAND 
the copper tube 
to make 
a good 
COMPRESSION 


rthshire 


GLENEAGLES HOTEL, Pe Joint 


The Solderless Joint that is an Engineering Job 


Sole Manufacturers— 


JAMES H. LAMONT & CO... LTD. 


Telephones : Regd. Office: GYLEMUIR WORKS, CORSTORPHINE, EDINBURGH 12 Telegrams : 
EDINBURGH Londen Office: Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4 SOLDERLESS 
66641-2 (Closed Temporarily). All communications to Registered Office EDINBURGH 


Contractors to: -THE ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, MINISTRY OF WORKS, CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, ETC. 


YASS LL. Ky Wg SS SG GS. g Woy 


WOOD WOOL 
BUILDING SLABS 


Wood Wool Slabs have unique advantages as a com- 
bined insulating and building material. In addition 
to their inherent structural strength ... which makes 
them particularly suitable for solid partitions and ex- 
ternal wall construction, they are handy in size, light, 
easily worked and exceptionally speedy to erect. 


Wood Wool Slabs have a high heat and sound 
insulation value. They keep buildings warm in 
winter, cool in summer. They cut out noise from 
within or without—an important feature in light, 
rapidly constructed dwellings. 


Wood Wool Slabs can be used as permanent shuttering 
for concrete walls and roofs, are fire-resisting, rot- 
proof and vermin-proof and provide an excellent 
surface for rendering, plaster or bitumen. 


For full details of the method of using Wood Wool 
Slabs and their applications write to this Association. 


LAYING WOOD WOOL 
BUILDING SLABS FOR 
EXTERNAL CURTAIN WALLS. 


THE WOOD WOOL BUILDING SLAB MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
W.W.S 21, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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BIRMINGHAM GUILD 


Metalwork 


GROSVENOR WORKS, GROSVENOR ST. WEST | 


BIRMINGHAM 16 
TEL. MIDLAND 6175-8. 


| 
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Patent No. 519406 


FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised, pressed steel, slotted T-section by wedges. 
Below are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


Escalator Tunnel of St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect: S. A. Heaps. 


COMPONEN 


8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


1. Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins—steel or wood— 
covering unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. 


who proceeds with his work ahead of the 


AnD Wedge Method. 


2. Assures the insulating value of air-space between 6. Any thickness of board can be used, from }” to 8”. 
roof and underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 7. This method can be used for applying linings to 
3. Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and exterior walls. 
Joists of flat ceiling. 8. The simplicity of application is such that any con- 
4. No unsightly nail heads showing. tractor can apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the 
5. Can be applied to new or old buildings of any con- materials making up this method can be purchased 


struction independently of the roofing contractor, 


by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 
Wallboards for Government Work 


Send us your ‘‘certificate of requirements ’’ (such as Form/WD/! War Dept.) and we will arrange for licence application to Paper Control 


HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.I. TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 4582 


FASIAN 40 


| 
WEODOGE|| METHOD 
% 


9° iz 
zg” STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
“zg FOR EVERY TYPE OF ROOF 
ZZ 


This publication entitled '' Standard Specifications for Ruberoid Roofs’’ 
provides Architects and Engineers with a comprehensive reference to 
the best methods of weather proofing all types of wood or concrete roofs 
Ruberoid Contract Departments located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 


Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly undertake work on any 
scale and in any part of the country. Estimates sent on receipt of particulars 


As our Industry ts controlled and rriority has to be given to Government works our ability to execute 
orders is subject to the regulations imposed on our Industry by the Ministry of Works. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 1, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR A COPY OF THIS RUBEROID 
PUBLICATION No. 326 ENTITLED “STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUBEROID ROOFS." 
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Also Specialists in 
STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK 
METAL WINDOWS 
WELDED VESSELS 

TANKS 
CASTINGS 
RAINWATER GOODS 
Etc. 


Take advantage of experience when planning for 
the future. Our specialists are at your service. 


THOMAS BLACKBURN 


& SONS LIMITED 


CO. AND STEVENSONS 
PRESTON: LANCS 


Avoid unsightly 
expansion joints in 


concrete construction 


‘Ere 


Don’t mar concrete work with unsightly expansion or con- 


traction joints. Badly filled jointsin concrete walls, parapets, 
roofs, floors, etc. not only spoil the appearance but may 
allow penetration of water through the joints, giving 
rise to staining on other portions of the surface. The 
ideal joint is produced by using a filler which will reform 
after compression thus permanently maintaining contact 
with the adjoining sections of concrete. The filler should 
then be sealed with a water-tight elastic non-staining 
compound which matches the colour of the concrete 
and which does not protrude above the level of the 


surface. Such joints can be obtained by using 


‘PLEACELL’ 


(A Celotex Product) 


sealed with 


‘SEELASTIK’ ‘ELASTITE’ 


for vertical joints. for horizontal joints. 


IFXIPAN 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


PRODUCTS 


Bridge the gap with 
a perfect joint— 
inconspicuous, perfectly sealed 


EXPANDITE PRODUCTS LTD. 


CUNARD RD. WORKS - CHASE RD - WILLESDEN - N.W.I0 


TELEPHONE: ELGAR (4 lines). 
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you can again turn to Poilards 
for JOINERY, METALWORK 
& DECORATION § combined 
with all technical 
assistance you need. 


POLLARD 


& COMPANY LTD 
2 159 St. JOHN STREET, LONDON e.! 


Telephone: CLERKENWELL 6701 


%& The sketch shows how four AGA Heavy Duty Heat 
Storage Cookers are grouped to form a single compact 
| unit in the kitchen of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
i Huddersfield, where an Aga and Steam 
installation caters for 500 
patients daily. 


Heat storage cooking, 
as pioneered by AGA 
Heat Ltd., is now 
widely accepted as 
the most accurate and in 
methodsofarattained. 
The guaranteed low 
fuel consumption of 
the AGA isitselfa measure 
of the cooker’s efficiency. 
Because it conserves heat, fuel 
consumption is automatically 
reduced; and since the temperature 
is regulated thermostatically at separate 
codking points, the AGA’ ensures that the 
cooking is always under control. Enclosed 
heat leads naturally to less re-fuelling, less dust 
and dirt and a cool kitchen. 


YOU KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE WITH AN ny 


AGA HEAT LTD. (PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) - ORCHARD HOUSE - 30 ORCHARD STREET - LONDON + W.I + MAYFAIR 6131 


=] 
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Regd. Trade Mark 
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OVERHEAD RUNWAYS 


LONDON OFFICE - 25 VICTORIA ST, S.W.1. - PHONE ABBEY 4796 


Electrical Accessories 


U LVERSTON - LA NCA 


on 


Sole Makers of the only 
GENUINE “INTEROVEN'"' Stoves, 
Pascall's Patents. 


UTILITY STOVE 


TWO STOVES IN ONE! 
HEATING MIRACLE the Daily Mirra: 


ECONOMY with EFFICIENCY’ will be a 
post-war keynote for many years—and 
*INTEROVEN” STOVES will be greatly 
in demand because they save their cost in 
brickwork, labour and space. * 
The fact that they work perfectly with 
wood, peat or coal brings in so many en- 
quiries that at present we are embarrassed @ 
by “controls.” 
Perhaps sooner than we expect the leash will 
be off and nobody will be better pleased than % 
ourselves to offer the facilities and service 
which made “INTEROVENS” famous. 
Essential replacements of all pre-war 
*““INTEROVEN” Stoves can be supplied. 
New Lists sent on application enclosing 
stamp (Govt. Order) to our new and — 
showrooms :— 


THE INTEROVEN STOVE Co. ld 
67 BAKER STREET, Wi. 


HOMACOL 


The HOMACOL Liquid Toilet |= 
==, Soap System provides the utmost al 

efficiency in Soap Distribution to 
Factories, Offices and Public Buiidings 

in the most economical way. = 

A25 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


RICK MANSWO 


HERTS. 


Phone: Rickmansworth #191 (2 fines). “Est. 
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fir RESTAURANTS HOSPITALS CLUBS 
CANTEENS SCHOOLS AND HOTELS ° 


THE EAGLE 221 RANGE 
with Raducer firebox, satisfies the 
demands of architects, builders, owners 
and users. 


Architects and builders find it easy to 
install in wall or central groupings. 


Owners like its economy in fuel 
and labour. 


The kitchen staff praise its convenience, 
capacity, cleanliness and speed, and 
the cook knows that it is capable 
of quality cooking to enhance his 
reputation with his public. 


RANGE 221 


A PRODUCT OF 


KONQUEST 


CHIMNEY TOP 


OF THE 


FUTURE 


We succeed where others fail in 
overcoming severe smoke trouble. 


PATENTED 
Specified by Edinburgh Corporation 
Full particulars upon request 
KONQUEST PRODUCTS LTD. 
31, BEETHOVEN STREET, LONDON, W.1I0 


We specialise in Fabricated 
Sheet Metal Work and Con- 
structional Steelwork of 
every description, inclu- 
ding Tanks of all types; 
Ducting screened and 
unscreened; Sheet 

metal work for dust, : 
refuse, fume and 
vapour extrac. 
tion plants, 
etc., etc. 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


ARKINSTALL BROTHERS LTD- BATTERY WORKS: COVE! NGHAM-S 
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EAGLE RANGE GRATE CO. LTO., A 


GLAS-CRETE 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


for 
ROOF LIGHTS, LANTERNS, 
FLOORS & PAVEMENTS, 
CANOPIES, WINDOWS, 
GLASS PARTITIONS. 


Wherever daylight is required to be 
admitted to a building of any type, 
whether through roof, floor, walls or 
pavement, there is suitable GLAS- 
CRETE construction for the purpose. 


All the horizontal constructions are 
designed to carry normal roof and floor 
loads and where excessive loading con- 
ditions are required the constructions 
can be modified to meet them. 


If the nature of the work permits, 
panels can be precast and delivered 
ready for fixing, otherwise the 
work is carried out in situ. 


aN, €.C 


ELEGRAMS KINOVIQUE. CENT. LONDON 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should he addressed to 
the Advt. Manager, ‘The Architect; 
Journal.” War Address: 45 The Avenue, 
Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there by 
first post on Friday morning for inclusion 
in the following Thursday's paper. 


Replies to Box Numbers should be 
addressed care of ‘* The Architects’ Journal,” 
War Address: 45 The Avenue, Cheam, 
Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 


Siz lines or under, 88.; each additional line, 1s. 
Tas INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified 
architects and surveyors (including assistants) 
requiring posts, and invites applications from 
ublic authorities and private practitioners 
aving staff vacancies. Appress: 75 Eaton 
Puace, Lonpon, S.W.1. Tev.: Svoane 5615. 991 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE—DEPARTMENT 
OF TOWN PLANNING. 


Applications are invited for the post of 
INSTRUCTOR IN TOWN PLANNING. Salary 
£400 to £500 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. The appointment, which 
involves 20 hours’ teaching per week during 
College terms, will be for one year in the first 
instance. The holder of the post is allowed to 
undertake private professional practice. 

Applications (3 copies) must be lodged not later 
than 20th January, 1945, with the Registrar, 
College of Art, Edinburgh, 3. Testimonials are 
not required, but the names and addresses of two 
persons to whonf reference may be made should 
be given. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 


ARCHITECTS’ DEPT.THE BOROUGH 
ENGINEER'S ORGANIZATION. 


i are invited from qualified persons 
for the following vacancies on the established 
staff. The persons appointed will carry out 
their duties under the direction of the Assistant 
Architect. 

Applicants must have had a good general 
knowledge of the architectural work undertaker 
by a local authority (excluding schools) :— 


Salary. 
Two SENIOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSISTANTS, with £465—£525 
wide Housing experience ... (Grade D) 
GENERAL _ ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSISTANT, with £400—£445 


Housing experience ... Na (Grade C) 
ARCHITECTURAL - 
ASSISTANT .. (Grade B) 
Plus war bonus in each case (at present 
£49 8s. per annum). 
Form of application may be obtained from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon, and 
should be returned to me not later than 17th 


January, 1945. 
E. TABERNER, 
Town Clerk. 
944 


CITY OF COVENTRY. 


CITY ARCHITECTURA L DEPARTMENT. 


Applications «re invitéd from qualified persons 
for the posts of ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS, at 
a salary of £6 per week, plus cost of living 
bonus. 

The appointments are temporary, and are 
coneont to the City Council’s rules and regula- 
ions. 

All applications not later than the 22nd 
January, 1945, should be addressed to the under- 
signed, and should give full particulars of ex- 
perience, age, and qualifications. 

D. E. E. GIBSON, M.a., A.R.1.B.4., 
A.M.T.P.T., 
City Architect. 
la. Warwick Row, Coventry. 
January 11. 956 


SPALDING URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 


Applications are invited for the post of Archi- 
tectural Assistant. in the Surveyor’s Department, 
at a salary of £350 per annum, plus cost-of-living 
bonus, at present £49 8s. p.a. 

Applicants must be A.R.I.B.A., or hold an 
equivalent qualification, and have had _ practical 
experience in housing and other architectural 
work normally carried out by a Local Authority. 
The appointment is subiect to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination. Applications to be 
accompanied by copies of three recent  testi- 
monials must reach me not later than 22nd 
January, 1945. 

RAYMOND W. HASTINGS, 
Clerk of the Council. 
11, Market Place, Spalding. 954 


CITY AND COUNTY OF THE CITY OF 
EXETER. 


4 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF ASSISTANT 
ARCHITECT. 


Applications are invited for the above appoint- 
ment in the City Architect’s Department at a 
salary of £500 per annum, rising, subject to 
satisfactory service, by annual increments of £25 
to £600 per annum, plus cost of living bonus at 
present £49 10s. 9d. 

Candidates should be members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and should have 
wide experience in the design and‘ carrying out 
of important architectural works, preferably 
including housing schemes, schools, and other 


municipal buildings. Experience in_ precinct 
design will also be an advantage. — 
The appointment will be subject to one 


calendar month’s notice on either side, and to 


the provision of the Local Government Super- . 


annuation Act, 1937. The person appointed will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, pre- 
vious and present appointments, present salary, 
full details of experience and date when avail- 
able, together with copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be sent to F. R._ Steele, 
F.R.I.B.A., .F.S.1., A.M.T.P.1., City Architect, 2, 
Southernhay West, Exeter, not later than 27th 
January, 1945. 
Applications from Architects serving with H.M. 
Forces will receive consideration. 
C. J. NEWMAN, 
Town Clerk. 
Exeter. 
21st December, 1944. 949 
EAST GLAMORGAN JOINT PLANNING 
COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the following 
appointments : 

(a) PLANNING . OFFICER.—Salary £750, 
rising by annual increments of. £25, to a maxi- 
mum of £800 per annum, plus War ‘Bonus and 
travelling expenses on the approved scale. 

(b) GRADE I PLANNING: ASSISTANT.— 
Salary £305, rising by annual increments of £20, 
to a maximum of £400 per annum, plus War 


Bonus. 
(c) TWO GRADE II PLANNING ASSIST- 
ANTS.—Salary £255, rising by annual _incre- 


ments of £15, to a maximum of £300 per annum, 
plus War Bonus. 

The qualifications required for the appoint- 
ments are as follows 

(a) PLANNING OFFICER.—Must be a_cor- 
norate member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and/or hold the Testamur of the Insti- 
tution of Municipal and County Engineers, and 
must have passed the final Town Planning Joint 
Examination or its eanivalent. 

(b) GRADE I PLANNING ASSISTANT.—Must 
hold any one of the preceding ovalifications, or 
be a corporate member of the R.I.B.A. 

(c) GRADE II PLANNING ASSISTANT.— 
Must be a competent Surveyor and Draughtsman, 
with exnerience in a Planning Office, and have 
passed the Intermediate Examination of the 
Town Planning Institute or hold equivalent 
qualification. 

The appointments will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the T.ocal Government Superannwvation 
Act. 1937, and the successful candidates will be 
reauired to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, ex- 
perience and present position. and liability for 
military service. accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials. should be sent to the under- 
siened in sealed envelopes, endorsed “ Planning 
Officer” or “ Planning i 
may be, and should be received by him not later 
than the first post on the 3ist day of January, 
945. 


BERNARD M. MURPHY, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
Council Offices, Hengoed, Glam. 
2nd January, 1945. 955 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS (6), _ per- 
manent, reanired by the Housing Department of 
the Corporation of Glasgow. 

Candidates must have been horn before 1923, 
and have the necessary qualifications or ex- 
perience. 

SENIOR ASSISTANTS (2), A.R.I.B.A. or 
equivalent qualifications, and should- have had 
experience in the design of housing develop- 
ments. Town planning experience in relation to 
housing wonld be an advantage. 

Salary within the scale £315 p.a. by £15 to 
£450 p.a., according to anualifications and ex- 
perience. plus war bonus £49 10s. 9d. p.a. Ref. : 
E.A. 1)47XA. 

18ST CLASS ASSISTANTS (4). should have had 
considerable experience in design and construc- 
tien. preferably in connection with housing. 

Salary within the scale £315 p.a. by £20 to 
£395 p.a., according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. pins war bonus £49 10s. 9d. p.a. Ref. : 
E.A.1148XA. 

_The appointments are subiect to the Corpora- 
tion’s General Conditions of service. and to the 
provisions of the Superannuation Scheme. 

Applicants should write. quoting the appro- 
nriate reference. to the Ministrv of Tabour and 
National Service, Central Register, Room 5/17, 
Sardinia Street. Kingsway. London, W.C.2, for 
the necessary forms, which should be returned 
completed on or before 24th January, 1945. 959 


Assistant.” as the case. 


Member of the 


STEELWORK BY 


SHARMAN 


& SONS 
SWAN WORKS, HANWORTH, MIDDX. 


"Phones: "Grams: 
Feltham 3007. Sunbury 2367. ** Sharman,” Feltham. 


See Information Sheet Nos. 41!. 414.8 415. Copies may be obtained 
from GEORGE ELLISON Ltd. FERRY BARR. BIRMINGHAM, 228 


In single lengths tiers, 
For all standard voltages... 
Schemes submitted without obligati¢ 


THE WARDLE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


MANCHESTER i6 


TRACK FOR FACTORIES, 
GARAGES, SCHOOL PARTITIONS, 
WINDOWS, PARLOUR DOORS Ek. 

P.C.HENDERSONI? F 

TANGENT WORKS, BARKING. fi 

RIPPLEWAY 3406 P.B.X. 
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TING WIT of British Photographers 
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TERRAZZO FIREPLACES 


n-Tout-Cas 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS & 


AND 


CARTERS 
SQUASH COURTS 


NOTICE 
“EN-TOUT-CAS” have acquired the sole rights of making Carters 
Squash Courts—also Major Carter (Late Managing Director, Carters 
Sports Courts Ltd.), will be joining ‘‘ EN-TOUT-CAS”’ as soon as he is 
released from military duties. 


Please send us your enquiries for :— 
HARD LAWN TENNIS and SQUASH COURTS, PLAYING FIELDS and 
WELFARE GROUNDS, PUBLIC PARKS, BOWLING GREENS, PRE- 
FABRICATED and ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS, GROUND 
tty PREPARATION for HOUSING ESTATES, ROADS, 
DRAINS, Etc. 


WE CAN HELP YOU IN FITTINGS FOR 
POST-WAR HOUSING—SEND A P.C. TO 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS 


to HM. the 
Kong of Sweden 


The EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 
SYSTON e LEICESTER 
Telephone: 86177 Syston 


(Contractors) Ltd. 


Dept. 724 DOSELEY QUARRIES 
DAWLEY, SALOP. 


+...» no doubt that the silent efficiency of the Fordham 
Cistern will be one of the many reasons why it will be 
specified by Architects and Contractors in the future. 
Attractive in appearance the shell is a one-piece un- 
breakable steel pressing, strong and light, and therefore 
easy to install. A sound engineering job Fordham 
Cisterns will continue to give long trouble-free service. 
(Patent Nos. 422537 and 485684,) 


Hush Flush! 


SEAMLESS STEEL FLUSHING CISTERN 


We regret that deliveries are at present delayed. Send Id. stamp for illustrated leaflet 
FORDHAM PRESSINGS LIMITED, DUDLEY ROAD, 
OLVERHAMPTON Phone: Wolverh ton 23861, 
Irish Agent: Messrs D. GAMBLE & Co., 63, Gettin ead, Galan JOHN KERR & CO. (M/r) LTD., NORWICH 12 (CHES.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, temporary, 
required by the Urban District Council of 
Farnborough, Hants. 

Candidates must have been born before 1923, 


preference being given to the holders of 
recognised Architectural qualifications, who have 
had previous experience in the design of working 
class houses. 

Salary £400 p.a., plus cost of living bonus. 

Applicants should write, quoting EA.1152XA, 
to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Central Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for the necessary 
forms, which should be returned completed on 
or before 22nd January, 1945. 958 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 
required by the Urban District 
Walton and Weybridge. 

Candidates must have been born 
and should preferably be A.R.I.B.A. 
equivalent qualification. Expericnce 
schemes would be an advantage. 

Salary £400 p.a., plus bonus of 19s. p.w. 

The appointment will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937, and the successful applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Applicants should write, quoting EA.1136XA, to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Central Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for the necessary 
forms, which should be returned completed on or 
before 22nd Sanuary, 1945. 958 


permanent, 
Council of 


before 1923, 
or hold an 
of housing 


Architectural Vacant 
Wour lines or under, 49, euch addittunal line, Is. 

Wherever possible prospective employers 
are urged to give in their advertisement full 
information about the duty and responsi- 
bilities involved, the location of the office, 
and: the salary offered. The inclusion of the 
Advertiser's name in lieu of a box number 
is welcomed. 


ARCHITECT and Quantity 
Surveyor required; car driver; salary, £500 


per annum, and opportunity for partnership. 
Details to Box 936.00 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, with good 
general experience, . urgently required in 


office, Slough district; essential work; state age, 
salary vy required, and brief details. Box 951. 


RCHITECT’S or Surveyor’s Assistant, on a 

temporary basis, for a Midland Brewery 
Company; all round experience, including licensed 
work. Write, giving full particulars of age, 
experience, salary required, and when available, 
to Box 952. 


EQUIRED, 


experienced Archi- 

tectural Assistants; must be _ first-class 
draughtsmen and well trained, for important 
large scale work. Apply, stating age, salary, and 
experience, Herbert J. Rowse, F.R.I.B.A., 
Martins Bank Building, Liverpool, 2. 945 


immediately, 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 


Architectural Assistants and Studenis 
seeking positions in Architects’ offices will 
be printed in “The Architects’ Journal” 
free of charge until further notice. 
ONTINENTAL ARCHITECT, qualified, with 


.\X\/ many years’ experience, seeks employment. 
Box 421. 


R.1.B.A. requires part-time work in 
& e tLondon surveys, schemes and per- 
spectives. Box 422 

RCHITECT, ivan Planner and Structural 


Engineer (ex-Officer), requires situation or 
partnership in E. Kent or London. . Box 423. 
UALIFIED ARCHITECT requires post as as 
Assistant; surveys, working drawings. 
details; accurate drafting; maintenance and war 
damage; a designer of taste. Box 420 
TRUCTURAL ENGINEER is prepared to 
undertake Design Work, etc., in spare time; 


steelwork or reinforced concrete; Wessex area 
preferred. Box 418. 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, Inter. 


R.1I.B.A. Standard, keen, adaptable, exempt 
H.M. Forces, experienced in commercial, private 
and Local Government offices 6 years, seeks posi- 
tion in London area. Box 419. 


R.1I.B.A., aged 30, Lancashire and London 
> experience, Tequires senior position of re: 
sponsibility in Lancashire with commercial or 
private concern; free-lance work considered; best 
references supplied; industrial, hospitals and 
housing; not liable Service call-up. Box 424. 


Other Appointments Vacant 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 
HE SERVICE OF A DESIGNER.—The 
services of a Designer are required by an 
cld-established Radio-gramophone Manufacturing 
Company to design and advise upon all matters 


relative to Cabinets. Write John Tait 
Partners, Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. 

Planning 


As originators of the Auto-Kecorder System of 
Machine Milking, we have had extensive experi- 
euce of planuing layuuts tu accommodate the 
new technique. The Ministry of Agriculture’s | 
Clean Milk Bill, when passed, will mean a large 


increase in the number of uew or modified 
farm buildings required. ‘The pusition will be 
affected also by the findings of the English 


and Scottish Cumumissivus on this important 
subject. ‘The service of our Technical Depart- 
ment is available to any Architect who may be 


consulted in these matters. Write in conufhuence 
to: Gascoignes (Reading), Ltd., Berkeley 
Avenue, Reading. 


Wantea 
Four lines or under, 4s.; euch additional line, 1s. 
engaged on Essential Engineering 
Work, requires factory with covered area 
on site area of at 


o1 not less than 10,000 sq. ft., 
leust 24 acres. Bumbed building with sound 
foundations would be considered; district as 
near Central London as possible. Immediate post- 
war pussession aiso considered. Keplies treated 


Educational Announcements 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional live, 1s, 


R.1.B.A. QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS, 
Mr. C. W. Box, F.R.1.B.A., M.R.San.! 
Courses by Correspondence and Personal in Studio, 
115, Gower St., London, W.C.1 


TevepHone: Evston 3305 and 3906. 


Private 


R I.B.A. and T.P. INST. EXAMS. 
° Courses correspondence 


of Tuition by 


arranged by Mr. L. Stuart Stanley, M.A, 
F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P. I. Tutor, 161, West Heath 
Road, N.W.3 Tel.: SPE. 5319. 415 


PREFABRICATED PORTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


A set of Official *30/- 


showing details 
Barratt’s, 
107, Fleet Street, London. 


in strictest confidence, Agents please note. 

D. Sebe! & Co., Ltd., 55, Lant Street, S.E.1. 

HOP 3803. 

Established over 100 years. 
Miscellaneous 


Four lines or under, 48.; euch additional line, 1s. 


A J. BINNS, LLD., specialists in the supply 
e and fixing of all types ol fencing, 
guard fail, lactory partitions and gate 

Great Marlborough Street, W.1. Gerrard 4223- acne. 
4225. 


AND GATES of 


every type, 
supplied aud erected. Specialists in chain 
link. Buulten & Paul, Limited, Norwich. 


662 


“SPECIALIST on building 
materials re-opening consulting practice, 


clused during war, is now able to undertake a 
few non-competitive additiunal research and 
technical market investigations; well equipped 


chemical and physical laboratories. 


Inquiries to 
Box 410 


A O. SHEPPARD, tate of 21, Bedford Row, 
(and the Granwood Flovring Co., 
Lid.), now at 1, East Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Kssex, and on war work, thanks Architects for 


past cordiality, and looks forward to meeting 
them again when his new office opens. 800 
Competitions q 


Six lines or under, 8s.; each additional line, 1s. 
COMPETITION FOR DESIGNS FOR 
CONCRETE FENCES 


The Cement and 
premiums for 
Fences. 

The Royal Society of Arts, 
good design in industry, 
conduct the competition. 

The Assessors are : 


Concrete Association 
designs for Open ‘lype 


Concrete 


desiring to promote 
have undertaken to 


Mr. Oswald P. Milne, F.R.I.B.A., Royal 
Society of Arts. 

Mr. Charles Holden, F.R.I.B.A., R.D.1., 
Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry. 
Mr. A. G. Bray, F.R.L.B. A., Cement and 

Concrete Association. 


Designs are invited for two types of fences. 
Premiums to — value of £170 are offered, viz. 


First 
Second ... ri \ For designs of each type. 
Third ... £10 
we” date for submitting designs, 30th April, 
5 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained 
from the Acting Secretary, Royal Society of 
oe 6-8, John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 


An exhibition will be held of the winning and 


J. W. GRAY & SON LTD. 


“FRANKLIN HOUSE,” 37, RED- LION ST. 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone : CHANCERY 8701 (2 lines). 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


Manufacturers and Erectors 


DOORS 
MODELS 


John B. THORP 


FOR 98 GRAYS INN ROAD, 
TOWN PLANNING W.C.1 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS TELEPHONE : 


ESTATES and HOLSORN 101 


commended designs. 


INTERIORS 

WAXED KR SD 


TIMBER HOUSES 


An exhibition of the 167 small house designs submitted in the Competition 


organised by the 
Timber Development Association Ltd. 


COOLING 
GALLERIES 
92 NEW BOND 


JAN. 8—20 


10 a.m.—6 p.m. 


= 
{ 
| 
LIMITED 
NUNHEAD LANE, LONDON s..1s 
4 


SOLER 


Wor waren 


RETURE 


Here is an outstanding 
contribution to your 
post-war plans — The ; 
“FORTIC” Patent (1) Detachable Ltd. 


Tank — time tested and (2) Cold Water Storage. 
proved the first perfect (3) Air Insulation. 
combination hot water (4) Cold Feed from Main. 
cylinder and cold feed (5) Hot Water Draw off. 


(6) Hot Woter Storage. 

(7) Boiler Flow Connection. 

(8) Boiler Return Connection. 

(9) FORTIC”” Electric Heater (Optional). 


tank. 


Specified by Architects 
and Builders throughout 
the country; thousands are in use and giving excellent 
service. 


The ‘“* FORTIC”’ is made from pure hard rolled copper 
with brazed seams—costs less than a cylinder and cistern 
and saves cost of labour involved in fitting. 


Present supplies are of necessity limited, but enquiries 
for post-war requirements are invited. 


a ow 
Forpht 
PATENT TANK 


Sole Manufacturers: 


RANGE BOILERS LTD 


(and subsidiary companies) 


werr.2) STALYBRIDGE cuesnire 


THE EMPIRE’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COPPER BOILERS, 
COPPER CYLINDERS, BOILERS, TANKS AND 
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ditions, it can be laid either on 
boarded or oofs, and is 
‘ideal when finished with a tile, | Bart 
“concrete or other suitable traffic 
“sur ace. Provides afirst class fire- 
excellent wearing qualities, 
min ntenance chez rges. 
ANI Te Pp 
= 
iginal patentecs of Bituminous built up roofs 
st} | - BELFAST 
0 
F.T.3, 
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SUPERLATIVE 
COOKING 


with remarkable economy in 
fuel consumption 


The even, indirect heat of the thermostatically con- 
trolled oven of the Esse Premier No. 72 seals meat 
instantly, thereby saving the essential natural juices 
whilst achieving the minimum of shrinkage. 
Anthracite or coke and showing amazing economy, the 


Burning 


ESSE is always ready for instant action, day and night. 
Easy to work, clean in action, fume-free, ensuring a 
cool hygienic kitchen atmosphere. 


Tue ESSE COOKER Company 


’ Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD, LTD. 
London Showrooms and Advisory Dept. 
LIVEFPOOL: 


20, Canning Place. 


Established 1854 


DINRIIRFGH: 17 


YBURFGH: 17, Greenside Place 


Head Office & Works: 


GLASGOW : 


BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 
- 46, DAVIES STREET, W.1 - 11, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 - 8, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C.4. 
EDI il, Dixon Street, C.1. 
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